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DEMOCRACY SINCE THE WAR AND ITS 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE! 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 


““OuR epoch is not particularly gay; but it is passionately 
interesting. It is not a heap of ruins; it is a building-yard in 
which, to the sound of saws and trowels and hammers, a world 
is being erected.” 

The words are those of M. Joseph Barthélemy, in a work of 
the year 1931 on the crisis of contemporary democracy.2 They 
are encouraging; and they are true. No old Liberal—a species 
of which I am an undesponding specimen—need beat his breast 
to-day. Much of London has been pulled down. It has all been 
rebuilt, or is now in the building. Much of the world has gone 
into liquidation. It will emerge from the receiver’s hands. A 
great and convulsive war was fought from 1914 to 1918. Sucha 
war does not end in peace: at any rate it does not end in the 
peace which is tranquillity. If we said to ourselves, in IgI9, 


“ Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence thy sister dear? ” 


the answer we received was a blunt “No.’’ But if we did not 
find quiet and innocence, we found a building-yard. At first it 
seemed as if the building was to proceed with an American rapidity 
of construction. In 1920 we might hope that the war to end war 
had ended in a League of Nations, and the war to make the world 
safe for democracy had issued in a rich harvest of new democratic 
constitutions. Three Empires, all more or less autocratic, had 
perished : there were Republics in Berlin and Vienna, in Prague 
and Warsaw, in Kovno and Helsingfors. But a change seemed 
to come in 1922. The building was not yet done; and a new type 
of construction began to appear. If autocracies had yielded 
place to republics, democracies.now began to disappear before 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on March 15th, 1934, Mr. J. A. Hobson in 


the Chair. 
2 La Crise de la démocratie contemporaine, 1931. Paris: Sirey. 225 pp. 
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dictatorships. By 1930 there was a serried series of these dicta- 
torships. They were of different forms. One, in Belgrade, was 
monarchical, and another, in Angora, presidential. Others, in 
Madrid and Warsaw, were military. A third form—exemplified, 
if exemplified very differently, alike in Rome and in Moscow, 
and exemplified in Moscow even before 1922—was the dictator- 
ship of a party. Differing in the forms which they assumed, 
these dictatorships also differed in the ends which they sought to 
achieve. Some were dictatorships of the Right; others were 
dictatorships of the Left ; and one—the dictatorship of Mustapha 
Kemal, with its mixture of sweeping reform and authoritarian 
control—might be said to include both the Left and the Right. 
Since 1930 dictatorship has vanished from Madrid; but it has 
entered in Berlin and Vienna. Some would even say that it has 
entered in Washington. But the President of the United States, 
by the terms of its constitution, is always a potential dictator ; 
and when he is backed by Congress, or the country, or both, the 
potentiality becomes actuality, legal actuality. V«xere fortes ante 
Franklin Roosevelt. Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
were also dictators in their heyday. 

We seem to be confronted by a great and universal trend which 
sets against democracy. But we must not be too hasty. We 
have still to analyse the nature of dictatorship. We have still to 
analyse the nature of its relation to democracy, which may not, 
in the last resort, be a relation of pure antithesis or antagonism. 
But even before we attempt this analysis, there is one thing which, 
for the sake of balance and perspective, ought to be said at once. 
Whatever may be our opinion of democratic institutions, it would 
be absurd to maintain that the democratic spirit—the spirit of 
interest in general community problems, the spirit of general 
participation in their solution—has really receded in the last 
dozen years. On the contrary, there has never been a time in 
human history when, in all countries, the minds of men were 
more arrested by political problems, or more intent on debating 
and (if it be possible) solving these problems, than they are 
to-day. If the world is a building-yard, it is crowded with busy 
workers and thinkers. Many as are the “anvils and hammers 


working,’ they are not more “than there be pens and heads 
there sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and fealty, the approaching reformation.”’ If, in a preliminary 
way, we may assume that democracy is a temper and a habit of 
free discussion of ideas—of free competition between ideas—when 
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shall we say that there was more of that temper and habit than 
in these days? Why are we here to-night? Did we feel the 
burden of our responsibility so much thirty years ago? But it 
is not mainly of us in England that I am thinking. I am thinking 
of the immemorial East, awaking from the sleep of custom and 
the ancient yoke of authority; I am thinking of India and China, 
and the political ideas which are surging even in Asia itself. 
And may it not also be said that if there are closed areas in Europe 
—areas of a single party, areas of a single set of ideas, areas in 
which the free competition of ideas is for the time being pro- 
scribed—it is none the less true that in the area of Europe at large, 
if we regard Europe as a single system, there was never more 
discussion and competition of ideas than there is to-day? Hardly 
a State is settled on the lees of ancient custom. Every State is 
defending its particular raison d’étre before the bar of Europe, 
the bar of the world at large. This is not an unhealthy thing. 
Nor is it, fundamentally, on the tentative and preliminary defini- 
tion of democracy which we have for the moment adopted, an 
undemocratic thing. 

Shall I now turn to the analysis of dictatorship? It is a 
Latin word. In order to break the shell of words, which are 
sometimes like hard Brazil nuts, and to discover the kernel or 
content of significance which they contain, it is often wise to go 
back to their first and original meaning. The Roman dictator, 
as he existed in the Roman Republic from 500 to 200 B.c., was 
an extraordinary officer of the Republic, who was originally 
called, and always continued to be called in strict propriety, by 
the name of magister populi—leader of the people, as we might 
say, or, as a German would say, Volksfiihrer. The name, we may 
note, does not sound unpopular or undemocratic. The bearer 
of this name was legally appointed, by one of the Consuls, on the 
‘strength of a regular decree duly passed by the Senate; he was 
legally vested with imperium, upon his appointment, by a regular 
law duly passed by one of the comitia, or assemblies, of the people. 
He had therefore, we may also note, a legal basis or standing. 
But he was only a temporary officer, for a period of six months or 
less, and he was only an officer of crisis, to secure the safety of the 
State. He might secure the safety of the State in one of two 
ways. He might be appointed, as the Romans said, ret gerunde 
causa—that is to say, as an expeditious organ for the doing of a 
difficult job, which would generally be a job in the sphere of 
foreign relations, and would involve the maintenance, or the 
restoration, of the prestige and honour of the State. Or he 
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might be appointed, as the Romans also said, seditionis sedande 
causa—or in other words, as a sedative for sedition, in order to 
settle some inner tension between gentry and populace (or, as a 
Marxist might say, between capitalism and the proletariat) by a 
judicious pull to the Right or Left. Now, all these things bear on 
our modern life, and they raise a number of questions in regard 
to our modern dictatorships. Are they legal, like the old Roman 
dictatorship, or are they illegal? That is perhaps an academic 
question. If they begin by a coup d’état and a terror, they can 
easily bring themselves within the four corners of the law which 
they subsequently proceed to make. Are they temporary, like 
the old Roman dictatorship, or are they permanent? That is a 
graver question, to which I must return. For the present I will 
only say that even if some dictatorships profess a temporary 
character, as does the Russian dictatorship of the proletariat 
based on Lenin’s philosophy, they also act on the policy that 
nothing is more permanent than the temporary; and other 
dictatorships, conceiving themselves sub specie @eternitatis, have 
set their course to ride 


‘‘ Triumphing over Death and Chance and thee, O Time.” 


There remains still a third question, for our present theme the 
most momentous of all. Are our modern dictatorships, like the 
old dictatorship of Rome, compatible with the framework of 
democracy, or are they, in their essence, antagonistic to popular 
government and inimical to democracy? We are prone, at any 
rate in England and in France, to oppose dictatorship to de- 
mocracy. Is there a real antithesis between the two? Is the 
modern dictator an incubus on democracy, or a curious, and 
perhaps pathological, form of democracy itself? Much, of course, 
will depend on the nature of the dictatorship. If it is a mere 
brutal force—a sword thrown into the scale and balance of 
political ideas, or, to alter the metaphor, a sword that cuts instead 
of solving the Gordian knot of political difficulties—it will be 
hard to see any democratic tincture in such a form of government. 
But what if the dictatorship be the dictatorship of a genuine 
magister populi—a real leader of the people, followed heart and 
soul by a party which contains in itself the dominant current, 
the majority current, it may even be the only current, of popular 
opinion? The great dictatorships which count to-day are party 
dictatorships—in Germany, in Italy, in Russia. Parties have 
always seemed to be the organs of a democratic system. A 
majority party which arrogates to itself an exclusive right of 
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existence is indeed a new thing. Hitherto parties have always 
seemed, by their very nature, to be necessarily plural. But when 
a single majority party, backed by general majority conviction, 
is content, and not only content, but eager, to act through a 
single representative leader, shall we say that democracy is dead, 
and that we are standing by its coffin? 

Ultimately, I believe that the answer is “ Yes.”’ Ultimately, 
the essence of democracy is a free process of competition and 
discussion of political ideas, and therefore of competition and 
discussion between different political parties; and where this 
process has stopped, life has ended (because this process is life) 
and democracy lies dead. But there is also an immediate answer, 
an answer short of the ultimate, which can be given to our great 
and mournful question. That immediate answer is a brisk and 
optimistic “No.’”’ I wish to pause over that answer. We 
generally assume, in the current language of political platforms, 
that what democracy means is that the will of the people must 
prevail. I do not believe that this is so; and yet I call myself a 
democrat. I believe that what must prevail is liberty—freedom 
of the mind, freedom of discussion—the grand dialectic of public 
debate, in which thought clashes with thought until a reconciling 
compromise is found which we can all accept because we can all 
see some little element of our thought, some little reflection of our- 
selves, in the lineaments which this compromise presents. The 
mere will of the people can be the greatest enemy to liberty that 
ever was. It is our English way to love the compromise of con- 
flicting thoughts (for compromise is no ignoble word) rather than 
the victory of a single will; and that is why we in England are 
governed by His Majesty’s Government and His Majesty’s 
Opposition, acting together in what I have called the grand 
dialectic of public debate. No Opposition, no democracy : 
that would be my motto. But let me take the ground we often 
take on the platform—though I doubt if we really mean it in our 
hearts—the ground that the will of the people must prevail. 
On that ground, and upon that basis, we may go on to say that 
the will of the people may be represented and realised in one of 
two ways. One way we may call the impersonal way of a system 
of representative institutions. This is a way which involves the 
action and the cooperation of four different factors: the factor 
of a political electorate voting in political constituencies; the 
factor of a party system, involving at least two parties, and 
possibly more, which present policies and. candidates to the 
electorate; the factor of a parliament representing political 
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constituencies and organised in parties; the factor of a cabinet 
representing the majority party (or the majority combination of 
parties) in that parliament, but confronted and criticised by an 
opposition representing the minority party, or minority combina- 
tion of parties. This combination of factors will operate differ- 
ently in the different States in which it forms the basis of govern- 
ment. It will differ, for example, according as one or another 
factor predominates in the combination. In France the factor 
of parliament predominates, and the factor of cabinet has less 
weight; in England the factor of cabinet is strong, and the 
factor of parliament seems, in comparison, weak. Again, the 
combination will differ with differences of the party system. A 
system of moderate parties, comparatively few in number, will 
take its place, and claim no more than its place, in the combina- 
tion. A system of intense and exclusive parties, exacerbated by 
multiplicity, and accentuated by methods of proportional repre- 
sentation which enable each to claim its pound of flesh, its ounce 
of flesh, its fraction of an ounce of flesh—such a system may so 
dominate the combination, and so overbalance the combination, 
that the whole structure begins to totter. 

This brings me to the other way in which the will of the people 
may be represented and realised. It began to loom up, as you 
will have guessed, when I came to the end of describing the first 
way. It is already a fact of our times. Let us look at it frankly, 
as it now stands before us, and see what it is. It is a form of 
democracy, or rather it professes to be a form of democracy, in 
which the will of the people prevails through the emergent leader, 
the popular dictator, who expresses and incarnates its will. 
There is a sweeping immediacy about the dictator, a rush from 
the heart of the people straight to the brain of the leader. The 
immediacy is not altogether as great as it seems. In the great 
and typical modern dictatorships there is an intercalated some- 
thing between the heart and the brain. That something is party, 
the people’s party, the one and only party of the nation, which 
has elevated the leader and holds him before the people. But if 
we may eliminate party for the moment—only for the moment, 
for it is a fact that must never be forgotten in the final account— 
we may say that dictatorship substitutes the personal fact of 
direct and immediate representation for the old impersonal 
system of representative institutions. Dictatorship is a form of 
democracy—if you will, a pathological form; but that is still to be 
proved. This is the claim which is made in Italy and Germany 
alike. Fascism, it is stated in Signor Mussolini’s La dottrina del 
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Fascismo, is the purest form of democracy, provided that the 
people be conceived, as it should be, not quantitatively but 
qualitatively, and provided, accordingly, that the quality of the 
people’s will be regarded as actively manifesting itself in the 
thought and volition of the Few, or even of the One. A German 
professor has recently said much the same of National Socialism : 
“« True representation is the personification of the will of the people 
in a representative who feels himself to be one with the people.” 
These sayings are hardly new. They are as old as Napoleon. 
When he addressed the deputies present at a new year’s reception 
in 1814, he asked them, ‘“‘ Do you represent the people? J am its 
representative. Four times have I been summoned by the 
nation: four times have I received the votes of five millions of 
citizens. I have a right to speak, and you have none.”’ The 
representative popular dictator is not, in himself, a new figure. 
He is only new in the company which he keeps. He is new in his 
association with a party system which takes the form of a single 
permitted Volkspartei. He is, too, new in his association with 
what is called corporativism. 

These new associates are matters to which I must presently 
return. For the moment the point I would emphasise is that the 
issue of our times is hardly a simple issue of democracy versus 
dictatorship. Dictatorship itself claims the quality of democracy ; 
indeed it claims the quality of a higher, a more immediate, a more 
spontaneous democracy. If we take dictatorships by and large, 
in their typical modern manifestations, we must rather speak of 
the issue engaged as an issue between two types of democracy— 
the parliamentary type, with its combination of factors, and the 
dictatorial type, with its apparent virtue of an immediate and 
direct simplicity. Stating the issue in these terms, we may 
proceed to ask why the dictatorial type, at any rate for the time 
being, is gaining on the parliamentary. The obvious answer to 
that question is that the defects of the parliamentary type have 
been the occasion, and the opportunity, for the emergence of the 
dictatorial. That answer is true enough, and we shall have to 
discuss it presently; but it is not the whole, or even the greater 
part, of the real answer. There have been causes at work, pro- 
found causes, as well as occasions and opportunities. 

We have seen that the old Roman dictators were instituted 
either vei gerund@ causa, to serve as expeditious organs for the 
doing of a difficult job, or seditionis sedande causa. It is the 
second of these causes which is of particular significance to-day. 
The tension between capital and labour, present before the War 
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but accentuated by the War, and especially accentuated by the 
great Russian experiment, has been a profound cause of the 
dictatorships of the last twelve years. They are counter-dictator- 
ships; they are would-be saviours of society from the first or 
communist dictatorship established in 1917. I would not say 
that the communist dictatorship was the root of all evil. Far 
from it. On the contrary, it was and is a dictatorship seeking to 
base itself on a genuine democratic foundation of town and 
village soviets, and professing to go down to the good red earth 
of immediate popular will. Lenin, as his pamphlet of 1917 on 
The State and Revolution shows, was genuinely concerned to make 
the proletarian State a new form of democracy, with the people 
(in the limited sense of the proletariat) really controlling their 
representatives, and really dominant not only in legislation, but 
also in the executive and the judicial spheres. None the less, and 
whatever we may say of the democratic elements in the theory of 
Lenin and in the Russian constitution of 1918, there are also two 
other things to be said. In the first place, the communist dicta- 
torship, in spite of democratic professions, has always been in 
reality the dictatorship of a party. As such it has helped to pro- 
voke, by way of sympathetic contagion, the spread of party 
dictatorships in other countries. In the second place, the com- 
munist dictatorship, by its own inherent nature, was and is the 
dictatorship of the party of the Left. As such it has furnished 
the occasion, or at any rate the excuse, by way of reaction and 
challenge, for the dictatorship of a party of the Right. It was 
the communist menace which was alleged in Italy in 1922, and 
in Germany in 1933. It was the fear of that menace (and it 
hardly matters whether the fear was justified or no, for fear is 
unreasoning) which rallied support to the Italian and German 
dictatorships of the Right. 

Take next the vei gerund@ causa; in a word, the need of 
expeditious solution of urgent national problems, and especially 
of the problem of restoring national power and prestige. Here 
time is the argument alleged. In these wild and whirling days we 


“ always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near,” 


and how shall we catch up with its flight? The answer is readily 
given that parliamentary democracy, with its combination of 
factors, creaks and groans and is left behind; that only dictatorial 
democracy, with its concentration of decision in one rapid intelli- 
gence, can stay the course. That is the plea—a plea as old as our 
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English Stuarts, who buttressed their claims of prerogative 
(another name for something not unlike dictatorship) on the 
argument of time and the need of rapid action. It is certainly 
true that dictatorship can be rapid: it is not equally certain that 
rapidity is wisdom. Better, perhaps, than the decision of one 
is the deliberation of many—at any rate if we wish to secure a 
decision which will be permanent because it is profound, and 
accepted because it is agreed. But there is a deeper argument 
than the argument of time behind the dictator who has climbed to 
power rei gerund@ causa. This is the argument of national power 
and prestige. Nations, like men, become impatient, and sensitive 
to the beat of time, when their nerves are frayed, when they feel 
that they do not count in the world’s regard as they ought to 
count, and that something must be done at once. This was the 
feeling in Italy and Germany when dictatorship emerged; and 
this is the feeling which the dictator has satisfied and assuaged. 
In his person the people can feel that it has quit itself heroically. 
He has brought honour and freedom. He isa legend, or the author 
of a legend, on which national pride can feed. The legend may be 
the Italian legend of the metaphysical nazione, raised to new and 
transcendent heights by the leader whom (as it is written in the 
preamble to the Statuto of the Fascist party) “‘ the people has 
recognised by the marks of his will, his force and his work.” 
Again, it may be the German legend of the racially pure Volk, 
restored to its ancient eminence in Europe by a Volksfiihrer of the 
old heroic pattern. Whatever the legend, it satisfies the national 
pride, as it is always the function of national legends to do; it is 
concrete in a person, as national legends generally are, in order 
to satisfy the deep human instinct for personality; it is attended 
by emotionalism, enthusiasm, mysticism, the feelings that national 
legends generally evoke. To the severely rational intelligence, 
this political mysticism may seem to be, as M. Bérard, classical 
scholar and minister of education, once said, “‘ an enthusiastic 
misconception of realities.’’ But an enthusiastic misconception 
of realities may itself be a great reality, which we have to study 
and understand. And those of us who believe in the rationalism 
of democracy, conceiving it as the grand dialectic of public debate, 
must recognise that rationalism is not as warm a thing as emotion, 
that dialectic is a philosophical quality, and that Plato held 
(whether rightly or wrongly) that it is impossible for a whole 
people to have the gift of philosophy. 

These are some of the profounder causes of modern dictator- 
ship, which has roots, after all, in human needs and sentiments. 
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But human happenings have their occasions and opportunities, 
as well as their profounder causes. The occasion and the oppor- 
tunity for dictatorial democracy has been provided, as I have said, 
by the defects of the parliamentary type of democracy. A 
balanced combination of some four different factors, parliamentary 
democracy needs for its efficiency—we may even say that it needs 
for its survival—an harmonious system of adjustment, under 
which each factor takes its place, discharges its own specific 
function, and cooperates duly with the rest. Of the four factors 
involved—electorate, party, parliament, cabinet—it is the factor 
of party which has tended to break away, to set itself up as an 
absolute, and then to introduce the absolute dictator as the organ 
of its own absoluteness. In their own true nature parties should 
champion competing ideas which can live side by side; they should 
present them to the electorate; they should secure their repre- 
sentation in parliament; they should secure their realisation in 
an organised interplay between cabinet and anti-cabinet, govern- 
ment and opposition. Parties are not armies, penetrated by an 
esprit d’armée, and preparing for a conflict in the nature of a civil 
war. But that is what, in a great part of Europe, they have 
tended to become. Instead of serving as organs of the measured 
debate of opinion, they have begun to wage war @ l’outrance. 
Following the method of Plato when he seeks to trace the 
decline of the ideal State in the later books of his Republic—seek- 
ing, in other words, to analyse the logical, rather than the chrono- 
logical, corruption of parliamentary democracy—we may trace 
three stages of development. In the first stage, party becomes a 
self-interested group of politicians eager for the spoils of office and 
the emoluments of patronage. In the second stage there arises 
what Signor Mussolini, speaking of the beginnings of Fascism, 
calls an anti-partito, an anti-party resolved to end the first stage 
by making itself the sole party and thus restoring the unity and 
integrity of the State. In this second stage the anti-party, and 
equally, by way of reaction and in self-defence, the other parties, 
become totalitarian. In other words, each counts itself an 
absolute ; each professes a Weltanschauung, a general, but exclusive, 
set of social and political ideas; each seeks to provide its members 
with a whole apparatus of life, for sport, for education, for mutual 
benefit, for every social purpose; each, in the last resort, turns its 
adherents into an army, with shirts and military formation. 
Then comes the third stage, in which the anti-party triumphs. 
It is a stage best expressed in a phrase of Signor Mussolini, which 
I have never forgotten since I read it in La dottrina del Fascismo : 
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“ A party which governs a nation totalitarianally is a new historic 
phenomenon.”’ 

Let us examine this phenomenon. A pathological condition 
of party has produced a pathological condition of democracy. 
Party itself has changed. Instead of two or more competing 
parties seeking to achieve some more or less agreed compromise of 
ideas, we have a single party clothed in the absolute mantle of 
totalitarianism. But party is not the only factor which is 
affected. The three other factors of the combination which 
constitutes parliamentary democracy, the factors of electorate, 
parliament and cabinet, must necessarily suffer some corre- 
sponding transformation. It is impossible to alter party radically 
without radically altering the nature of the factors with which it 
has hitherto been connected. What is the nature of the trans- 
formation? We may find the answer in a phrase of M. Joseph 
Barthélemy: “ The modern dictator is essentially syndicalist.”’ 
In other words, the leader of the triumphant totalitarian party 
adds to his totalitarianism a system of what is now called corpora- 
tivism. He takes the old syndicalism, tames it into a domesti- 
cated animal, and harnesses it under a new name to the chariot 
of the single-party State. In its ultimate consequences this means 
the disappearance of the old political electorate of citizens, the 
old political parliament dealing with general civic issues, the old 
political government handling these issues in close touch and co- 
operation with electorate and parliament. In their place we have 
now the new and apparently two-sided system of the totalitarian- 
corporative State. On its totalitarian side this means the govern- 
ment of a single party, organised under its own party by-law or 
statuto, and acting through a party leader who, so far as he is 
responsible, is responsible to a party which he dominates and 
controls. On its corporative side it means the dissolution of the 
civic body, with its general civic interests (interests of religion, 
education, and international affairs, as well as of economics), 
into so many economic groups, each concerned with its economic 
interests. And in Italy, at any rate, that dissolution will be total 
and complete if, as Signor Mussolini announced in November 1933, 
the very form of an Italian chamber of deputies is to disappear, 
and its place is to be taken by the National Council of Corporations, 
composed of the representatives of different economic groups— 
groups containing both employers and employed, but concerned 
only with those problems which vex employers and employed. 

The modern dictatorship thus stands before us as a Janus 
with two faces—the one totalitarian, and the other corporative. 
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What shall we say of the logic by which these two are connected ? 
On our own argument, which makes the totalitarian party the 
primary fact, and the system of corporative grouping something 
posterior and consequential, we shall be tempted to say that the 
logic is that of divide et impera. In other words, the imperium of 
the party will best be secured if the body of the nation is divided 
into economic groups, and each is led to concentrate its interest 
on the economic issues peculiar to itself. But another explana- 
tion is possible ; and it is an explanation given by the philosophers 
of Fascism. According to this explanation the system of co- 
operative grouping, though it may have come later in time, is 
really the primary fact. Corporativism is the one true way of 
solving the social problem which is the problem of our times. 
Put employers and employed together in corporations—corpora- 
tions (and here I quote from a resolution presented to the Italian 
Council of Corporations on November 13th, 1933) which under the 
egis of the State discipline the productive forces in view of the 
wealth, the political power and the well-being of the people—do 
this, and then you solve the social problem which is set to us by 
the modern Sphinx. But even if corporativism be regarded as the 
ultimate goal, I would ask you to notice that you must first of 
all have the egis of the State, the State totalitarianally governed 
by a single party. Totalitarianism may be a means, but it is a 
necessary and indispensable means. It was on this basis, I 
imagine, that Signor Mussolini declared to the Council of Corpora- 
tions, on the day following its resolution (November 14th), that 
“for a full, complete and integral corporativism it is necessary to 
have only one political party and a unitary State.” 

We have looked at the present : what shall we say of the future ? 
Here I return to a question of which I gave notice before, the final 
question I have to raise. Are modern dictatorships temporary, 
like the old Roman dictatorship, or will they be permanent? 
Has parliamentary democracy finally disappeared from Europe 
in the region east of the Rhine and south of the Baltic; or is ita 
seed maturing in the deep underground of the lives of nations, 
which will yet burst into a new growth? 

Experience has already shown that modern dictatorships can 
last, and are likely to last, for many years. The communist 
dictatorship has already lasted for a longer period than the rule 
of Napoleon; and the Fascist dictatorship in Italy is now twelve 
years of age. No revolutionary movement, attempting to answer 
force by force, is likely to overset the dictator’s throne, unless, 
indeed, such a movement should receive the adhesion of the army. 
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In these days of scientific inventions which are all at the disposal 
of the government—wireless, telephones, aeroplanes, fleets of 
lorries and motor-cars—the dictator can always detect in advance, 
and nip in the bud, all revolutionary attempts. The decline or 
collapse of dictatorship, if it comes at all, is likely to come from 
within. There are a number of internal factors which seem to be 
insecure. In the first place, an essential feature of most of our 
modern dictatorships is personality—the single dominating heroic 
personality. Can we count on the permanent presence of such 
personality? What is to happen if the person on whom all hopes 
are fixed should crack under the strain of perpetual racking de- 
cision? What is to happen if he should ossify in his policy, and 
lose touch with the living movement of national life? Parlia- 
mentary democracy can meet this danger of ossification, inherent 
in all governments, by a new election and a new choice; but that 
way is foreclosed to dictatorship, which must either turn of itself 
with the turning tide or take up arms against it. There is still 
a further question which arises from this essential feature of 
personality. What is to happen when the single person, in the 
natural course of events, disappears at last from the stage? 
Here there arises the great problem of the succession to the 
dictator’s throne; and that, we may say, is a problem which still 
awaits solution. In Russia, indeed, a solution seems to have been 
found. Stalin has succeeded to Lenin—Amurath to Amurath. 
The Communist party in Russia has been able to throw up a new 
personality, and the Fascist party in Italy may be able to do the 
like. The Grand Council of the party, under a law of 1929, can 
make and keep up to date a list of names to be presented to the 
Crown, in the event of a vacancy, for the office of party leader 
and chief of the government. This brings us to a second factor 
and a second essential feature in the structure of modern dictator- 
ships—the single totalitarian party. Even if this factor can solve 
the problem of the succession to the office of dictator, is it itself 
a secure and established factor, which we can expect to endure 
permanently? We may admit that it is likely to endure while 
the wave of emotion endures by which it is sustained—the emotion 
of national pride and prestige, the emotion of the national legend, 
the emotion of the metaphysical nation, conceived as an organism 
with a higher being that transcends and subsumes the being of 
persons and groups, the emotion of the pure racial Volk. But 
assume that the emotion subsides and that the passion of national 
pride and prestige becomes satisfied, or simply jaded, according 
to that law of satiety to which all human emotions and passions 
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are subject. In that event, national feeling may cease to sustain 
the single party and the single person in whom its ideal is incarnate. 
Internal problems of national life—problems within the gates, 
problems of social justice and social equality—may begin to 
arrest attention and produce divisions of opinion. Where can the 
divisions be debated, and where can some compromise be found ? 
That brings us to a third factor and a third essential feature in 
the structure of modern dictatorships—the idea and feature of 
corporativism, expressed in some sort of corporative chamber. 
Can such a chamber, divided into economic groups, ever be an 
arena of national debate on great national issues which transcend 
the interests and the capacities of such groups? Must there not 
be an ultimate return, if ever the single party cracks into two or 
more divisions, towards a political parliament in which, and in 
which alone, such parties can act and vote? Either the political 
debate of parties in a political parliament, or the civil war of 
parties in a stricken field. Is there any third choice? 

In the light of what I have just said, I cannot envisage the 
permanence of modern dictatorships in their present form, at any 
rate apart from Russia, which is a problem by itself. They must 
evolve still further, in one direction or another. In my imagina- 
tion I can see two opposite directions. One would lead forward 
to something like the old Roman Empire—the rule of a Cesar, 
backed by an army (which in this age would be a party army) 
and sanctified by Czsar-worship. But in our modern days of 
publicity we can hardly expect a return to Cesar-worship, though 
things are happening which look curiously like the old adoration. 
Another direction would lead backwards, to something like the 
old system of parliamentary democracy. I confess that I expect 
some backward return; but I do not think that it will be a return 
to parliamentary democracy of our West-European pattern. I 
should rather expect the dictator to leave his permanent mark, at 
any rate in Germany, in the shape of a strong presidential execu- 
tive, somewhat after the American pattern, with a political 
parliament debating and tugging at his side. That may be an 
idle dream. But the executive tradition is strong in the country 
of Frederick the Great and William I; in some way or other I 
should expect to see it maintained. In Italy, too, where the 
Roman tradition of administration is still alive, I should expect to 
see something similar. Our English tradition of the sovereignty 
of Parliament is not necessarily right for Mittel-Europa. 

But will our English tradition last in England itself? Is 
parliamentary democracy, with its combination of four factors, 
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safe on its throne in Western Europe—in France and Spain, in 
Belgium and Holland, in the Scandinavian countries by the waters 
of the Atlantic and the North Sea? I shall only speak of England. 
Here the answer depends on the line which parties take. The 
spirit of party is the crux of the matter. Are our parties resolved 
to be absolutes, to become totalitarian, to urge the argument of 
time (‘‘ now or never our principles must be realised, in all their 
totality, by the use of emergency powers’’)? Are they resolved 
to profess and follow the theory that they are mutually exclusive 
opposites? If the Right wing of Conservatism should dominate 
the Conservative party, and the Left wing of Socialism should 
dominate Labour, we are in danger of that consummation; and 
that consummation will mean dictatorship or counter-dictatorship. 
Or can our parties consent to give and take; can they have 
patience, knowing that Time gives time to all his children; can 
each party honour and take over the main lines of the legislation 
of its predecessor in office, recognising the continuity of national 
life; can all parties agree to differ without ceasing to agree on the 
main foundations and principles of an old but not antiquated 
constitution, which has done and is still able to do great service 
to the cause of human rights and liberty? If the answer be 
“ Yes,”’ we can go forward in hope, welcoming the alternation and 
succession of parties in office, because each has its contribution 
to bring to the common cause, and each must have its chance of 
making its contribution. But everything, I repeat, depends on 
the spirit of party. And since the spirit of a party depends on 
the nature and inspiration of its leadership, I would add that the 
burden of responsibility laid on our English leaders to-day is the 
gravest of burdens that men can well bear. If they get flustered 
and hurried by the sense of the pressure of time ; if they accentuate 
the principles of their party to the extremity of their logic; if 
they exaggerate their party programme into an imperative and 
exclusive gospel, in the haste of their hearts and under the con- 
tagion of foreign example, we shall go the way that others 
have gone, and end in a party dictatorship if not in a party 
dictator. 

I can understand party passion; I can understand party haste 
for some immediate divine event; I can understand party con- 
viction of the absolute righteousness of the party cause. But 
patience and perspective are great goddesses in human affairs— 
patience and perspective, and especially perspective. If we can 
keep things in perspective—ourselves, our policies, our party—we 
shall keep our own heads, and we shall allow the other side to 
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keep their heads on their shoulders. Revolutions come, and heads 
fall, when patience and perspective have been forgotten. 

We may lose the battle of parliamentary democracy in England 
for the time being, though that would not be my own prophecy. 
We may, short of that, have to modify the combination of factors 
which makes up our system of parliamentary democracy, though 
I see no particular modification which I desire, or even expect, 
except in matters of detail, such as the composition of the Second 
Chamber, the procedure of the First Chamber (which is at some 
points antiquated and cumbrous), the methods of voting in elec- 
tions, and other similar matters. But there is one thing which I 
believe will never be finally lost, in England or elsewhere, on a 
long-time view of the nature of political society and the necessary 
mode of its operation. The thing I mean is government by dis- 
cussion—government by the free competition of different political 
ideas, by the process of debate between those ideas, by the method 
of adjusting competition and debate in a compromise which recon- 
ciles differences. No form of government can be true to the pro- 
cess of social thought unless it proceeds on that basis. My 
fundamental belief is a belief in government by discussion, free, 
patient, rational discussion. This to me is the highest form of 
democracy, when a free people, freely thinking its different 
thoughts, freely expresses them by different parties, freely debates 
them in a freely elected parliament, and freely reconciles them by 
the free interplay and cooperation of parties—government and 
opposition, cabinet and anti-cabinet—in such a parliament. 
Government by discussion, by debate, by dialectic, this to me is 
the true democracy; and it is a thing which is inevitable when the 
mind of man, duly educated to his high nature of a rational 
being, is acting in its true and inevitable mode of operation. You 
may say that I believe in government by dialectic rather than in 
government by Demos. I reply that the Demos to which I look 
forward will necessarily love dialectic, the grand dialectic of public 
debate. ‘‘ Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all liberties.” So said 
Milton. I can say nothing better, or as good; and I have nothing 
more to say. 


Summary of Discussion, 


Mr. C. C. Ross considered that the great threat to democratic 
government was the apathy of the public, both in politics and in 
education—an apathy due to ignorance, not so much of the economic 
and political problems of the day, with which the ordinary man could 
not be entirely conversant, as of the very elements of knowledge neces- 
sary for the formation of any judgment. Professor Barker had spoken 
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of those who burned the midnight oil in making plans for the salvation 
of the world, but their ideas did not go further than the covers of the 
books in which they were written. Any small matter might turn the 
scale at a general election. People usually heard only one side of a 
question, and whatever was put over most forcibly got the votes. 


Mr. JoHN H. HUMPHREYS, commenting on the statement that 
proportional representation was a method of demanding the last ounce 
of the last pound of flesh, said that the proposals for proportional repre- 
sentation put forward in Great Britain could not be so described. 
Those proposals had been designed to remove, in a practical way, 
serious grievances. The philosophy which ran through Professor 
Barker’s address—that there were forms of government under which 
there could be full expression of life and others under which that 
expression was curtailed—was exactly the same philosophy as that on 
which the greatest of British proportionalists, Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, founded his teaching. ‘‘ You can have,” he said, “ electoral 
machinery which lets life live, and you can have machinery which 
deadens it.”” The machinery in post-War elections had suppressed 
much British life. It had denied due representation to valuable 
elements in the nation, thus preventing them from making their proper 
contribution to the elucidation of great national and international 
problems. Their spokesmen, excluded from the House of Commons, 
could not influence either by vote or speech the decisions of Parlia- 
ment. Professor Barker had outlined an ideal democracy in which 
parties, preferably more than two, should live side by side and should 
secure representation in Parliament. Those ideals required as a corol- 
lary electoral machinery which would make their attainment possible. 
There was a special reason why Great Britain should give effect, within 
its own borders, to those ideals, handling any problems in government 
which they might entail. For the Government of Great Britain had 
laid it down, as an essential feature of the constitutional changes con- 
templated in India, that majorities and minorities should have an 
assured representation in every one of the Parliaments and in every 
one of the Executives. It was Great Britain’s privilege to give a lead 
to India, illustrating by her own example that good government could 
go hand in hand with a representative Parliament. 


Sir Ceci Kiscu did not regard the strain on the individual dictator 
of taking constant decisions as necessarily a very important element 
working towards the possible breakdown of a dictatorial system; he 
thought that in many cases the dictator became largely a figure-head 
and that the decisions were taken by the group surrounding him. 

With regard to the succession under a system of dictatorship, the 
desire of the party to continue its prerogative of spoils would probably 
enable it to overcome the difficulties associated with the choice of a 
successor if the dictatorship became vacant. 

A breakdown seemed more likely to occur through foreign com- 
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plications, as a dictatorship was more apt to embark on rash adventures 
than a democratic government; dictators, having suppressed the habit 
of independent judgment, might easily lead nations to suicide to avoid 
bringing ignominy on themselves. 

He was glad that Professor Barker took a cheerful view of democracy 
in Great Britain, where it was still and, it might be hoped, always 
would be possible to express disagreement with the Government 
without being hit on the head with a truncheon. But parties in the 
last century were all based on the idea of a prolongation of the existing 
economic system; it was like the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, 
both were rowing in the same direction and on the same river. If, 
however, one party desired to destroy that system and chose to stage 
a fight for the early realisation of their complete policy, a new situation 
arose which might produce unpleasant consequences for those who 
believed in freedom of thought and opinion. Possibly the existence of 
more than two parties would prevent a truly revolutionary party from 
carrying the day, and perhaps it was for this reason that Professor 
Barker commended plurality of parties. 


QuEsTIONS : What did Professor Barker consider the right organisa- 
tion of the press and the radio as powers in the State ? 

Did he consider the League of Nations as a successful experiment 
in international democracy, or did he think certain changes in it would 
be necessary ? 


Miss M. CurrEY said that the democracy in which everybody was 
a dialectician had only been known in one small State during a very 
short period, and it would seem that Professor Barker’s spiritual home 
was the Golden Age of Athens. 

She wished he had found time to say more of the development of 
the Corporate State as distinct from Fascism. The phraseology in 
which to describe it did not exist in English, and there were many 
misapprehensions in regard to it asa result. In Italy the dictatorship 
was certainly not conceived to be of the Right, either by Signor 
Mussolini or the representatives of the Right. The dictatorial phase 
began to pass in 1925, and since then Signor Mussolini had gradually 
and deliberately divested himself of the powers which he previously 
enjoyed. It was also a mistake to say there was no freedom of dis- 
cussion in Italy; there was much discussion on the Corporate State 
in which the critical groups did not hesitate to express their opinions, 
and the introduction of the new category corporations was finally 
carried by majority opinion in opposition to the Right. In the Cor- 
porate Chamber the Government had been defeated on at least two 
occasions, with the eventual resignation of the Ministers concerned— 
not of the cabinet, as joint responsibility did not exist in Italy. There 
was plenty of instructed and constructive criticism in Italy, and the 
deputies in the Corporate Chamber were more in touch with the opinions 
of those they represented than were most British Members of 
Parliament. 
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The future of the Chamber of Deputies was by no means decided. 
In November 1933, Signor Mussolini had envisaged the enlargement of 
the Council of Corporations to take its place. The question would 
have to be debated in the Chamber to be elected in the course of the 
next week. Signor Mussolini admitted that the problem of political 
questions which lay outside the economic sphere was a difficult problem 
for which the solution had not yet been found. The Italian system 
was a new principle of democracy with new theories behind it and 
entirely different from the British party system. She could not share 
Professor Barker’s view of the latter and did not think there was 
freedom in a system which allowed a party to impose a member on a 
constituency and prevented free voting in the House of Commons by 
the use of party Whips. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said that visits to Paris, Berlin, Moscow 
and Warsaw in 1923, as a member of the Presidium of the Communist 
International entitled to sit on all its national executives, had convinced 
him that the attitude then being adopted by Communism towards 
Fascism would lead to the appearance of Fascism in country after 
country. He had again visited six of the chief European capitals, as 
well as Washington, in 1933, as an entirely non-partisan observer, and 
had come to the conclusion that the reaction against Fascism would 
come, probably within some ten years’ time, but it would not be one 
towards anything so crude as the original methods of Moscow. He did 
not think there was any probability of a movement recognisable as 
Fascism or National Socialism taking hold in Great Britain. Each of 
those movements was essentially national and represented a phase 
through which nations had to go in breaking down the internationalism 
of dynasties, medieval institutions like the Church, and the more 
modern merchant and money-lending men and mentalities. England 
went through that stage with Cromwell and the Whig oligarchy, and 
France with Bonapartism. The birth of nations in Central Europe 
led quite properly to a similar stage, but there was a difference between 
a nation whose problems of town versus country had been solved 
early and those where the reactionary forces of the country could be 
pitted against the progressive tendencies of the town. This might 
account for the suppression of the working-class movement so unwisely 
led by Bauer in Vienna. 


Question : Did not democracy mean equality of opportunity and 
the negation of the use of arbitrary power? 


Mr. J. E. MAcCoLt said he would like to believe in the future of 
freedom of discussion in Great Britain, but the difficulty was that the 
struggle of the possessed and the dispossessed was more than an 
organised quarrel, and even if neither the extreme Right nor the 
extreme Left was dominant, would the middle policy provide a work- 
able synthesis in which thesis and antithesis could find reconciliation ? 
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The Corporate State might stabilise capitalism and keep the dis- 
possessed in their place; the socialist commonwealth might give 
equality and freedom of opportunity to all; but would the middle 
policy necessarily bring prosperity and enable both to live quietly 
without getting on each other’s nerves? Restrictions on the freedom 
of the entrepreneur on the one hand, and not giving the dispossessed 
full rights on the other hand, might lead to the discontent. which 
resulted in a dictatorship. 

With regard to the apathy of the public, he thought the professional 
politician attached too much moral turpitude to people who did not 
vote. In a properly run society people did not want to vote unless 
they were affected; the vote was essentially negative, an opportunity 
for protest, and for that it was effectively used. 


PROFESSOR BARKER said that the idea that the electorate was 
apathetic was hardly true; even if they did not always vote, they 
generally talked about national issues. In a village public-house one 
got more than beer; and if one talked to men in the train, one often 
found a real knowledge of economic problems. Electors, as Mr. 
MacColl had said, had every right not to vote; bat once they were 
touched they were anything but apathetic. 

Sir Cecil Kisch and Mr. MacColl had raised the fundamental point, 
whether Great Britain was faced with an absolute social division, 
between the “haves” and the “‘ have-nots,” of so unprecedented a 
type that nothing that had happened before was likely to recur again. 
The real question was whether the pace of reform desired by the “ have- 
nots ” was that of Sir Stafford Cripps or that of the trade union section 
of the Labour Party, trying things out step by step. On the whole the 
latter was more likely. As to whether any synthesis was possible 
between thesis and antithesis, the Socialist thesis and the Conservative 
antithesis, the only answer he could give was that he himself was a 
Liberal, and the Liberal yellow book contained the synthesis which 
he would like to see his country working out in the long run. 

He believed in a multiplicity of parties because where there were 
only two parties there was greater danger of a division into “ haves ” 
and “have-nots,” and this was an imaginary antithesis. Many 
“have-nots ” were people who had, and many of the “‘ haves ”’ had so 
many obligations that they themselves had little. 

In spite of what Sir Cecil Kisch had said, he believed that final 
decisions must come to the final authority, and he thought that the 
dictator was more than a figure-head. He agreed that the breakdown 
of a dictatorship might well come through foreign questions. It was 
on foreign questions that Napoleon crashed. The modern German 
doctrine of the racial Volk, if worked out to its logical conclusion, in- 
volved upsetting the map of Europe, and that could not be done 
without a crash. 

He did not believe that either press or radio was dangerous to 
democracy in England. So far as the press had considerable circula- 
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tion, it was rather stupid in its tactics; public opinion went on regard- 
less of it, and the majority of the electorate would probably be found to 
go contrary to it. 

He did not take great stock in corporativism. He wanted free 
trade unions and there were none in Italy. Those of the old trade 
unions which had survived at all were reduced to the form of mutual 
benefit societies. Far from the Italian dictatorship having ceased in 
1925, as Miss Currey had suggested, it was between 1925 and 1930 that 
it formed its theory and its institutions. Corporativism was not a new 
principle of democracy, but a return to the medizval system of divided 
social estates. He did not want to go back to the Middle Ages—at 
any rate in that respect. 








SLAV SOLIDARITY IN THE BALKANS* 


By ALBERT MOUSSET 


I aM speaking to you this evening on a subject which is both 
historical and topical, retrospective and burning. We are on the 
eve of a reconciliation of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, both Slav 
peoples of the Balkans, and also of the recognition by those two 
States of Soviet Russia. These are current political events of the 
first importance, but they are being unfolded against a back- 
ground of Slav ideology, and we must go back some distance into 
the past to determine the extent of the influence which that 
ideology has had on the origin of these events and may have on 
their consequences and repercussions in the future. 

I must apologise for reminding you of certain fundamental 
concepts which are doubtless familiar to you, but which it is 
necessary to take as a starting-point, since they throw light on 
the whole subject. Among them is one which, if you will allow 
me, I shall leave on one side: that is anthropology. I shall 
prudently refrain from saying whether Slavism rests on an 
ethnological reality or not. If we consult the authorities on the 
subject, for example, Professor Pittard of the University of 
Geneva, we learn from him that there is no common origin for 
the Southern Slavs, on the one hand, and the Russians and 
Poles, on the other. Professor Pittard goes so far as to say, 
“The Yugoslavs offer a good example of the anthropological 
errors which may result from a linguistic label.’”’ To avoid 
entering into this discussion, I shall confine my remarks on it to 
an epigram borrowed from one of my books: “ By ‘nation’ 
may be understood a group of individuals united by a common 
error as to their origin and a common aversion for their neigh- 
bours.”’ The quoting of this jest is meant merely to indicate the 
reservations which it is well to make, in the present state of our 
knowledge, as to the value of the conception of race. 

But these reservations made, it must be admitted that this 
conception of race, whether well- or ill-founded, is more active in 
Eastern Europe than elsewhere. The feeling of racial solidarity 


1 Translation of an address given at Chatham House on July 2nd, 1934, 
Sir John Stavridi in the Chair. 
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grows weaker as one passes from East to West. Among the 
Slavs it is mystical, emotional. Among the peoples of Germanic 
origin it is almost exclusively cultural. Among the Latin peoples 
it is reduced to certain intellectual contacts, academic mani- 
festations, and toasts at banquets. 

The diplomatic world long ago perceived that Slav ideology 
is more active as a cohesive factor in international life than 
the feeling which unites the other European families, and this 
discovery was crystallised in a single word, a word which has 
made many chancelleries shiver in the course of the last hundred 
years, the word “ Pan-Slavism.”’ 

It is very curious, to begin with, to note that this word does 
not exist in Russian, that is to say, in the language of the very 
country which was supposed to be the centre of “‘ Pan-Slavism.”’ 
Why? Because the conception of ‘‘ Pan-Slavism,”’ in the political 
sense attributed to it by, for example, Germans and Austrians, 
has never corresponded to any reality. It is a historical fiction 
which has been transmitted by succeeding generations without 
criticism. The President of the Czechoslovak Republic, Masaryk, 
in his Memoirs, tells an amusing anecdote which clearly shows 
that Czarist Russia, heir of Byzantium and looking towards 
Constantinople, not only had no Slav programme in general, but 
had not even any accurate knowledge of Slav aspirations. One 
day—it was during the Great War—Masaryk asked General 
Alexeiev, Chief of the Staff of the Russian Army, about Russia’s 
war aims. He was astounded to learn that the General hoped to 
see the victory of the Allies bearing the Czechs to Fiume and 
Trieste, and Serbia to Uzhorod in Sub-Carpathian Russia 
(Ruthenia). The head of the Russian armies had not the 
vaguest idea of the distribution on the map of Russia’s Slav 
neighbours. 


I shall not give you here the history of the Slav movement 
(’idée slave); that would take many evenings such as this. I 
shall confine myself to giving some outstanding points, and if my 
account appears to you sometimes to lack the finer shades, it is 
because time compels me to compress it within very narrow 
limits. 

If we pass over poets like Gunduli¢, we must look upon a 
seventeenth-century Croatian Catholic priest, Yura Krizani¢, as 
the real promoter of the idea of Slav solidarity. He was the first 
to be fired by the conception of a Slav nation. A mixture of 
linguistics, history and politics, his work teems with emotional 
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excitement, vaguely influenced by the memory of Byzantium, 
but it brings out for the first time a clear consciousness of the 
unity of the Slav race as something more than a poet’s dream. 
Instead of looking towards Poland, as Gundulié had done, he 
was convinced that it was for Russia to direct and concentrate 
the forces lying behind the Slav idea. In order to make his views 
known, he went to the Court of Czar Alexis, but there he learnt 
the cost of playing the prophet; he was taken for a Papal agent 
and exiled to Tobolsk, the first victim of the Pan-Slav illusion. 
Nevertheless the idea of Slav solidarity had sprung up in the 
brain of a Yugoslav and a Catholic. Two centuries later this 
idea was to be taken up on a totally different plane by a generation 
of thinkers and scholars. 

In its classic form the Slav movement was in reality a re- 
action after the Napoleonic Wars against German racial pride. 
With the Germans this racial pride first showed itself in the 
field of scholarship, and it was on the same ground that the Slavs 
retorted. The Monumenta Germania Historica inspired Chafa- 
rik’s Slav Antiquities (1837) and Palatski’s History of Bohemia. 
A galaxy of Slav scholars, the Slovak Kollar, the Croat Kukuljevi¢, 
the Slovenes Kopitar and Stanko Vraz, the Serb Vuk Karaji¢, 
disclosed to their peoples a common foundation of culture and 
traditions. Ernest Renan, speaking of this scientific offensive, 
said somewhat contemptuously that it was ‘‘ comparative 
philology transported into the political field.” And indeed this 
crusade of historians and philologists was to awake the Slavs to 
consciousness and to herald an agitation and excitement from 
which would result the eruption of nationalities that wrecked the 
work of the Congress of Vienna, and which would have, for its 
epilogue, the crime of June 28th, 1914, at Sarajevo. Never 
before had the compilation of ancient texts released such an 
explosive force. 

We shall see how in the succeeding years the Slav movement 
was strengthened and developed in two directions, the one giving 
meaning to the consciousness of racial unity making for a purely 
national objective, the other drawing closer the ties between the 
Slav peoples. These two movements can be dissociated in a 
paper such as this, but it is obvious that in reality they constantly 
reacted one on the other. 


Let us take, for example, the Russian Slavophile school, 
which numbered poets; men of letters like Khomiakov, the 
Aksakovs, even Dostoievski; sociologists like Yuri Samarin ; 
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scientists like Danilevski. This school of thought appears in a 
double light, internally Russian, externally Slav. It is at one 
and the same time a national philosophy, involving a Russian 
solution of social and moral problems, and a doctrine aiming 
at the political renaissance of all the Slavs. Internally, it is, 
above all, a reaction of the national and religious tradition 
against the cosmopolitanism of middle-nineteenth century ideas 
and customs, against Schelling’s philosophy, English Liberalism 
and French “‘ égalitarisme.’’ Externally, it preaches the brother- 
hood of the Slav peoples. In his famous Ode to the Eagle (1832) 
Khomiakov cries : 

“ Be not proud before Belgrade, oh Prague, capital of the Czech 
lands! Despise not the Bohemian sanctuary of Vichegrad, oh Moscow, 
city of golden cupolas! Brothers of the same blood, let us all remember 
that we owe each other an equal and brotherly affection.” 


Abroad, and especially in the West, the Slavophile movement 
of the eighteen-forties had a bad press. It was looked upon as 
a wave of chauvinism and obscurantism. The poet Pushkin had 
written this unfortunate line: ‘‘ Will the Slav streams all lose 
themselves in the Russian sea? ’’ Nothing more was needed to 
make the Pan-Slav spectre rise. 


The Russian Slavophile school was at bottom Orthodox. 
At the antipodes of this conception was the Slav offensive un- 
loosed in the Balkans by Polish émigrés. In 1841 a Polish 
agency was set up in Constantinople and entrusted to Czaikowski, 
the future Sadik Pasha, who established a sub-agency in Bel- 
grade. This organisation was naturally of Catholic and anti- 
Russian tendencies. In the course of time, Polish émigrés, 
with their centre at the Hotel Lambert in Paris, tried to enter 
into relations with Bulgaria. They began negotiations with the 
Lazarists at Constantinople for the opening of a Catholic school 
with Polish masters at Philippopolis. They put themselves in 
touch with the Bulgarian clergy in order to combat at the same 
time both Russian and Greek influence. But the Catholic 
ulterior motive which inspired this movement condemned it to 
be a mere episode in the history of Slav solidarity. 


The same double orientation, internal and national, external 
and inter-Slav, may be seen among the Slavs of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Among the Serbs, the growth of Slav feeling ran parallel to 
the awakening of national consciousness. In the eighteenth and 
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early nineteenth centuries the literary and official language was 
known as Serbian Slav (slaveno srpski jezik); it is a mixture of 
pure Serbian, Russian and paleo-Slav. As Russia was the only 
possible emancipator of the Slavs, it was upon her that all the 
affection of the Serbs was fixed. Up to the reign of Prince 
Michael, prayers were said in all the churches of Serbia for the 
Emperor of Russia at the same time as for the Reigning House. 
Under his successor, Prince Alexander Karageorgevic, who had 
marked Austrophile leanings, an Austrian diplomatic agent 
suggested that prayers should also be said for the Emperor of 
Austria, ruler of the other protecting Power. This created a 
scandal. Later still, in 1904, at the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Metropolitan, Innocent, had prayers said in all 
the churches of the kingdom for the success of the Russian arms. 
In short, although there were always two alternate currents at 
the Court of Belgrade, one Russophile and the other Austrophile, 
the people remained sentimentally on the side of Russia. The 
very unpopular marriage of Alexander Obrenovi¢é to Draga was 
only accepted temporarily by public opinion when it was made 
known that the Czar of Russia had agreed to be a witness—by 
proxy, of course—of this union. 

To enumerate the Slavophiles and Russophiles among nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Serbian statesmen would be to 
inflict upon you an endless list of names; I would much rather 
give the list of Russophobes, who were an infinitesimal minority. 
Actually those whom Serbian opinion taxed with being Russo- 
phobe were very often those who believed in what we should 
call Realpolitik and aimed at adapting themselves to necessities. 
This was the case with progressive leaders like Miloutin Gara- 
chanin and Cedomilj Mijatovi¢. The latter had replaced a 
partisan of the Russian policy, Risti¢, in the government, and 
one day the Emperor Francis Joseph, in conversation with him, 
said that he was glad to be talking to a reasonable Serbian states- 
man after an obstinate Russophile. The Serb replied: “ Sire, 
Ristié is my implacable political enemy. But allow me to say 
that he is not a Russophile. He is simply a Serbophile who 
seeks to establish our national interests in a different way from 
mine.” Nothing could be more accurate. In reading the 
diplomatic papers on the World War published by the various 
European governments, one gets the impression that in most 
of the Western Chancelleries Serbs and Bulgars were merely 
blind executants of the will of the Czars. This is an illusion. 
They looked upon Russia as being in line with their own interests 
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but they knew how to retain their independence when necessary. 
They did not hide their vexation when they learned that at 
Buchlau Isvolsky had agreed to the annexation by Austria- 
Hungary of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which subsequently he was 
to attack. Nicholas Pasié himself, “ citoyen d’honneur”’ of Mos- 
cow as he was, regarded Russia’s signing of the Treaty of London 
in I9I5 as an act of treason to the Slav cause. Russia’s policy 
towards Poland was severely criticised in Belgrade. One of the 
greatest Serbian Russophiles, General Sava Grui¢, twice President 
of the Council, barely escaped being sent to Siberia for having 
taken part in a Polish “ affair ’’ while in training in the Russian 
Army. The same independence was shown when it was pro- 
posed, at the Slav Congress of 1867, to choose Russian as the 
language of inter-Slav communication. The preceding Con- 
gresses had been held in German and, as you know, even in our 
own day it is a current joke to say that German is the Esperanto 
of the Slavs. The proposal for the adoption of Russian met 
with a categorical refusal on the part of a Serbian delegate, Vladan 
Djordjevic, who was subsequently Head of the Government. 

Moreover, though the heart of the Serbs was on the side of 
Russia, the mind was on the side of the West. Soldiers went to 
Moscow for their higher studies, but engineers, doctors, lawyers 
much preferred to take their diplomas in Austria, Germany or 
Western Europe. There has been in this a tragic misappre- 
hension. Slavophile Russia would have liked to be for all 
Orthodox Slavs a torch of culture, an educative force, an academy 
of Slav traditions. She has never really succeeded in this. The 
Serbs, like the Bulgars, sent their best diplomats to Russia, but 
their best students went to Vienna, Berlin, Paris or London. 
At times there were no Serbian exhibitioners in Russia except at 
the military or theological schools; and, even from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, many Orthodox Serb seminarists 
went to study Protestant theology at Tiibingen. 

So you see how advisable it is to be cautious about the his- 
torical relations of Russia and Serbia on any basis of Slav ideology. 


Montenegro, it is true, went further in her devotion to Russia. 
She received subsidies from St. Petersburg and looked upon her- 
self as a voluntary vassal of Russia. Prince Nicholas, afterwards 
King, justified this dependence by saying that, as a Russian 
Field-Marshal, he owed obedience to the Emperor. Nothing better 
illustrates the kind of vassalage in which Russia held him than 
a little misadventure which befell him one day in London in 
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1898 or 1899. He had been received with many attentions by 
Queen Victoria, on whom he seems to have produced a good 
impression. He was then taken to see the Crimean War Museum 
and had some of the veterans presented to him. This adventure 
had a disastrous effect on the Russian colony in London. The 
Prince realised this when he went to the Russian Church; the 
personnel of his own Legation and the Serbian Minister were 
there, but none of the Russians, then influential and numerous, 
who lived in London. This was his punishment for his rather 
too independent gesture. 


Let us pass from the Serbs to the Croats. I have already said 
that to a Croat, Krizani¢é, belongs the merit of having caught a 
glimpse of the destinies of the Slav world. Croat national feeling 
first emerges in the eighteenth century and it has developed in 
more or less continuous connection with that of the other Slav 
peoples. The Illyria of Napoleonic times played a double réle 
in this development : it revived Croat traditions and it brought 
the Croats into contact with the other Slavs. Croat officers who 
served in Napoleon’s Grand Army had an opportunity of getting 
to know Russia and the Russians, and they almost all of them 
returned as Slavophiles, even those who had to make a little detour 
by way of Siberia. The Illyrian movement, properly so called, 
inaugurated by Ljudevit Gaj, the Croat patriot and linguist, had 
also plainly a Slavophile character. Ban Jelati¢é, whose troops 
contributed to the crushing of the Hungarian Insurrection of 
1848, was a Slavophile; Croat and Catholic as he was, he used 
the Cyrillic alphabet when he wrote to the Orthodox Serbs of 
Belgrade. Strossmayer, the celebrated Bishop of Djakovo, one 
of the precursors of Yugoslav unity, was a Slavophile, who, in 
spite of the difference of religion, always professed a profound 
affection for the Serbs and had the courage to denounce, 
in a letter subsequently made public, the anti-Russian atti- 
tude of the Vatican at the time of the War of 1877-8. Stepan 
Radié, victim of the assault in the Skuptchina, was also a Slavo- 
phile, and it was one of the few consistent elements in his career, 
so rich in contradictions and tergiversations. As avery young 
man Radié went to Belgrade and obtained there from the 
Serbian Metropolitan the necessary means and introductions for 
going to Russia. He returned from Russia full of enthusiasm ; 
the foundation of the Federation of Russian Peasants had given 
him the idea for the peasant movement which he was himself 
to organise in Croatia in 1902-3. On his return to Zagreb, he 
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founded the Slav Library, published a Czech grammar, and 
worked for a reconciliation between Belgrade and Sofia. The 
fall of Imperial Russia did not discourage his devotion to Russia ; 
he returned to Soviet Russia in 1924, actuated as ever by his 
faith in Slav solidarity. He was asked one day what would 
become of the Croats if Germany became mistress of the destinies 
of Europe. “ Fear nothing,” he replied. ‘“‘ No evil can befall 
us so long as Russia exists; and Russia does still exist, in spite 
of the Bolsheviks.”” When he was asked about the motives which 
had led him to join the Peasant International during his sojourn 
in Russia, he declared that he had seen nothing more in that 
International than a continuation of the Russian Peasant Federa- 
tion of 1889. For a long time a Croat newspaper Podravske 
Novine had the following headline: ‘‘ If you are a good Croat, 
you must be a good Slav, for Slav loyalty is the mother of 
Croat loyalty.” 


Although geographically farther from Russia than Croats and 
Serbs, the Slovenes have none the less filled an important 
place in the Slavophile movement. I have already men- 
tioned the name of Kopitar; he was the patron and tutor of 
Vuk Karaji¢é, who reformed the Serb alphabet. In 1848 the 
group of Slavophile intellectuals was headed by one of the greatest 
of Slovene poets, Prechern. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the fate of the Slav movement was in dispute between 
two parties, the People’s party or Clerical party, and the Liberal 
party. Lhe People’s party was originally a movement parallel 
to the Christian Social movement of the Austrian Germans. It 
was, in a sense, a Catholic reaction against Russian Orthodox 
approaches, and sought, above all, contact with other Catholic 
Slavs. But two of its leaders looked further afield; these, rather 
remarkably, were two Catholic priests, John Krek and Anthony 
Korogec, the latter of whom was to be President of the Council 
and several times a Minister of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
The crucial point in this development was the declaration of 
May 30th, 1917, when the People’s party, throwing off its former 
prejudices with regard to Orthodox Serbs, called for the political 
union of all the territories inhabited by Slovenes, Croats and 
Serbs. 

After the War and the union of Yugoslavia as a nation, this 
party became definitely Slavophile. It had come under the 
influence of the Czech People’s party (Lidova Sirana), and it is 
impossible, at this time, to over-estimate the influence on the 
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Slovenes of the Czechs, particularly through their universities, 
as many Slovenes had been students at Prague. We thus 
have the strange paradox that since the War the Yugoslav 
organ which has pleaded most ardently for reconciliation with the 
Bulgars, and which has dealt most fully with questions touching 
Soviet Russia, has been Slovenets, a Catholic Slovene newspaper 
appearing in that part of Yugoslavia which is farthest from 
Bulgaria and Russia. 

As for the Slovene Liberal party, which before the War 
claimed a monopoly in out-and-out Slavism, its leaders had 
almost all been in Russia, like Tavtchar and Hribar. Even 
to-day a former member of this party, Pustoslemchek, a mili- 
tant Slavophile and Russophile, periodically intervenes in Par- 
liament to demand closer relations with Russia, whatever her 
government may be. The Slovenes are that branch of the 
Yugoslav family which not only has the oldest and most fully 
developed relations with Poles and Czechs, but which also was 
the earliest to drop its prejudices against Soviet Russia and 
which looks most confidently for a Slav orientation in the policy 
of Moscow. 


Russian influence on the Bulgars was more direct, on the one 
hand, because of her geographical position and the absence of 
Austrian counter-influence, and on the other because Russia 
pursued with them a cleverer and more sustained policy than with 
regard to the Serbs. There were some crises of Russophobia at 
the end of the reign of Prince Alexander in the time of Stambulov, 
but they were fleeting, and the dominant popular feeling was 
always one of profound gratitude and admiration for the Russia 
of Alexander II, author of the War of Liberation and the Treaty 
of San Stefano. 

The great names of the Bulgarian Slavophile school are those 
of Rakovski and Karavelov among the dead, and the brothers 
Bobtchev among the living. Stevan Savov Bobtchev was born 
in 1853 and studied at Odessa and Moscow; he served as a 
volunteer in the war of 1877 and has since then given himself 
up to incomparable activity in defence of the Slav cause. He 
has been Bulgarian Minister at St. Petersburg and in his own 
country held the portfolio of Education in 1911. For more 
than thirty years he has been President of the Slav Society of 
Sofia. His brother Nicholas, Director of the National Library, 
was a member of the same group as politicians like Michel 
Madjarov, Mutavov, Boris Vazov, jurists like Stoyan Danev, 
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professors like Mihaltchev, author of resounding appeals for an 
undivided Yugoslavia, that is to say, for the union of Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. 

In the Bulgarian Army two-thirds of the general officers have 
been trained in Russia—this, by the way, is also the case with 
the present Ministers, Kiro Gheorgiev and Zlatev—so it is not 
surprising that there should have been among them great Slavo- 
philes like General Radko Dimitriev, Commander of the Bulgarian 
Third Army in 1912-1913, Russian General in the World War 
and conqueror of Przemysl, who was killed by the Bolsheviks. 
When, in 1915, King Ferdinand dragged his country into the 
War against Russia, he had to intern a considerable number of 
politicians and generals. 

During the War the anti-Russian movement found expression 
in a revival of the theories which attributed a Tartar, Finno- 
Ugrian and Ural-Altaic origin to the Bulgarian people. It was 
at this time that the poet Cyril Kristov styled himself “‘ Bul- 
garian Tartar.’”” When the Hungarian Ministers, Gdmbés and 
Kanya, visited Sofia last year, they made an allusion to the 
ethnic affinities between Bulgars and Magyars. The Bulgarian 
press courteously protested against this allusion and insisted on 
the Slav character of Bulgaria. Since the War there has been a 
very definite return to the pre-1915 Slav feeling; one of the 
most typical individual cases of this development is that of 
Nicholas Ghenadiev, formerly a follower of Stambulov and a 
Russophobe, who has become a Russophile and advocate of 
closer relations with Russia. 

You will have noticed that the new Bulgarian Government, 
resulting from the coup d’éat of May rgth last, has placed upon 
its programme the formal recognition of Soviet Russia. Now, 
not one of the preceding Governments had dared to take this 
step. Why? Among other reasons, because the Bulgarian 
people had retained such sentimental links with the Russian 
people as to make the risk of Communist contagion particularly 
formidable. 

The critical point at issue in Serbo-Bulgarian friendship, it 
is hardly necessary for me to say, has been and still is the Mace- 
donian question. Like Teschen in Silesia between Czechs and 
Poles, Macedonia is territory in dispute between two Slav neigh- 
bours. I shall return to this in my conclusion. Here let me 
quote the words of M. Muchanov in an address to the Belgrade 
Auto-Club in December 1933, when he referred to the terrible 


wars which had brought Serbs and Bulgars to grips in _ in 
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1913, and in 1915-18. “‘ At the height of our fratricidal struggles 
we have always respected and esteemed each other. More than 
that, we have always loved each other.” This phrase made 
many people smile; but, having lived for seven years in the 
Balkans, I see a profound meaning in it. The historic Serbo- 
Bulgarian quarrel is a family rivalry over a disputed inheritance ; 
if by some means or another this dispute can be settled, the 
two peoples will find themselves once more firmly united by 
brotherly feeling. 

We should not forget here the very fine, humane part played 
by the Orthodox Church, both in Serbia and Bulgaria. The 
prelates of the two countries have been pioneers of reconciliation ; 
it is enough to mention the names of Mgr. Stephan, Metropolitan 
of Sofia, and Mgr. Paul of Stara Zagora, among the Bulgars, 
and Mgr. Ireneus and Mgr. Nicolai among the Serbs; the two 
latter are well known in Anglican circles and one of them, I 
believe, has even preached at Westminster. 


So far I have been speaking chiefly of literary, religious and 
popular currents in inter-Slav life. I have now to speak of 
the Slavophile movement among the professors, among diplomats 
and generals, and among the revolutionaries. 

The first, among the professors, is the Congress movement. 
This is a movement for collaboration, academic in character, 
but paving the way for long term political solutions. At the 
Moscow Congress of 1867, eighty delegates from the Slav peoples 
responded to the organisers’ appeal. The Poles alone were 
absent, and they were still suffering from the repression of 1863. 
The creation of a permanent organisation to serve as an instru- 
ment of union between all Slavs was discussed; but as a result 
of the apathy of Russian public opinion, the greater part of the 
programme remained a dead letter. The Czechs, in effect, 
remained the spearhead of the movement. It may be said that 
though Moscow was the centre of Slav aspirations, Prague has 
been the laboratory. 

Actually the Congresses, instead of drawing the Slav peoples 
towards Pan-Slavism, brought profound psychological and 
political divergences to light. Moscow preached a faith, the 
providential mission of Eastern Christianity. Prague looked to 
more realistic achievements, the practical utilisation of the 
numerical weight of the Slavs on the Austro-Hungarian frontiers. 
The political divergences were even more serious. To a Russian 
Slavophile a Pole was a traitor to the Slav cause, a Czech was a 
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democrat infected with the Western spirit. And among the 
Southern Slavs the gulf between Catholic and Orthodox was still 
wide. 

A fresh step forward was nevertheless taken at the Congress 
of Prague in 1908, when the Czech deputy, Karel Kramaf¥, with 
the Russian Miliukov and the Bulgar Bobtchev, won a triumph 
for neo-Slavism : this was a programme which started from the 
equality of the Slav peoples, without discrimination between 
Catholic and Orthodox, and so paved the way for their intel- 
lectual and economic collaboration. But fresh misunderstandings 
arose: Kramay displeased both Serbs and Croats over the ques- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. He displeased the Serbs by 
regarding the annexation of these provinces in 1908 as regularising 
a state of affairs which constituted an increase in the number 
of Slavs in the Dual Monarchy, whereas the Serbs saw in it an 
attack on their historic rights. He displeased the Croats by 
opposing the reunion of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Croatia as 
the first stage of the transformation of the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary into a Triple Monarchy of Austria~-Hungary- 
Yugoslavia. 

It may be said that practically all the joint meetings of the 
Slav peoples have given rise to incidents illustrating only too 
eloquently the difficulties of mutual understanding. In July 
Ig1I a Congress of the Slav press was held at Belgrade. Out of 
consideration for Polish susceptibilities the organisers arranged 
that the Russian Anthem should not be played, but, instead, the 
Slav song Hej Slaveni—a catastrophe, for the tune of this song 
is the same as that of the Polish Anthem, and the Russians 
withdrew in protest, all sorts of apologies being required to bring 
them back to the Congress. 

I cannot end this account of the Slav movement among the 
professors without mentioning the réle, as courageous as it is 
comprehensive, played by Masaryk, President of the Czech 
Republic. No one has personally contributed more to the 
training of the generations which provided the framework for 
the nations liberated by the War. His influence on Yugoslav 
youth has been decisive, and his intervention in the Friedjung 
trial, where false documents were the basis of a charge of high 
treason against fifty-three Serbo-Croats, had the same effect on 
the relations of Austria and Serbia as the Saverne incidents had 
on Franco-German relations on the eve of the War. 


The attitude of diplomats and generals to the Slav question 
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is, as you have probably perceived, that of pre-War Russia. 
Masaryk’s Slav feeling was an explosive and democratic emanci- 
pating force. Russia’s Slav policy was a chapter in the rivalry 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg in the Balkans. It oppressed 
the Poles, ignored the Czechs, and had no eyes for any but the 
Orthodox Slavs of the Balkans, Serbs, Bulgars and Montenegrins, 
who were called, with affectionate condescension, bratouchka— 
little brother. 

In the Russian official world there was undoubtedly strong 
opposition to the Slav movement. The German influence 
exercised at St. Petersburg by the Baltic Barons and the Court was 
used to check it. But for the patriotic societies, and indeed for 
a very large proportion of the Russian people, Russia’s honour 
was identified with the defence of the Balkan Slavs. Twice at 
the beginning of the twentieth century the Russian Cabinet, in 
a spirit of pacifism, had compromised with this ideal, In January 
1909, at the time of Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, intimidated by a letter from William II, the Czar aban- 
doned the Serbs. A second humiliation was inflicted on Russia 
in April 1913, when, to humour Austria, she had to join in the 
concert of Europe which forced Montenegro to raise the siege of 
Scutari. The crisis of 1914 thus faced Russia for the third 
time in six years with the contingency of having to renounce 
the most popular of her ideals. Nicholas II, who had an honest 
heart, felt the tragic and decisive importance of that historic 
hour. The moment when he sent his representative in Belgrade 
the famous telegram, ‘“ Tell the Serbs they can count on me,” 
was a moment of Slav consciousness in the restricted sense 
which the Russians gave it. There is no Serb of the Left or of 
the Right, Monarchist or Republican, who has forgotten that 
moment. At Belgrade the Russian Imperial flag still floats over 
the Legation where M. Hartwig carries on his ardent and strongly 
Slavophile activity. In Belgrade, too, there is the very modest 
chapel where General Wrangel rests in Slav soil surrounded by 
the flags of the old army of the Czars. Finally, at Belgrade, 
witnesses of Slav solidarity and of Serbian gratitude, live im- 
portant representatives, military and civil, of the Russia that is 
dead. In this respectful gratitude there is something touching 
which helps us to understand the emotional value of Slav feeling. 


Finally there is the revolutionary Slav movement. The Slav 
mind, as you know, is readily subversive. Radié once told me 
that the Slavs had neither social sense nor sense of proportion. 
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I might add that there was often in his own policy enough to 
justify this aphorism. However it may be, the fact remains that 
there always is a revolutionary wing in the Slav movement. 
The celebrated Russian pamphleteer, Herzen, who spent part of 
his life in London, formulated a revolutionary doctrine on a 
Russian agrarian basis (the mir), and so came into controversy 
with Bakunin, who wanted the revolution to be on a Western 
industrial basis. The Ukrainian movement has often had a 
double character, both national and revolutionary; it has been 
said of Ukrainian patriots that they had Chevenko in one pocket 
and Karl Marx in the other. Nearer to our own times, the 
authors of the Sarajevo crime declared at their trial that they 
were anarchists and nationalists; certainly they had come under 
the moral influence of Russian terrorists, and it is possible— 
although it cannot be proved—that they had contacts with Trotsky 
and his associates. 


Thus, to sum up, the Slav renaissance invaded the Balkans 
in a series of waves. 

The first wave was a travesty of a German idea, a Hegelian 
conception adapted to Orthodox Russian Messianism. 

The second wave, that of neo-Slavism, was the result of the 
Czechs taking the Slav offensive in hand. Its method was to 
organise a series of small everyday efforts in the field of positive 
interests, of patient methodical work such as is seen in the 
gymnastic societies, the Sokols, which are at bottom patriotic 
societies for Slav solidarity. 

This second wave brought in its train a violent reaction on 
the part of the revolutionary elements, which feared that the 
bourgeois Czech methods and the constructive mind of a 
Masaryk might lull to sleep or paralyse the taste of the masses 
for violence and the old hatred of Western methods. This third 
wave was the work of subterranean Russia. To understand 
the interdependence of Russian Slavism and the revolutionary 
spirit, one must remember that Russia, black or red, has always 
been impenetrable to the West and has shown identical re- 
actions to totally conflicting ideals. When a terrorist struck 
down Stolypin in 1911, this action provoked two thrills of ad- 
miration, one in favour of the victim, the other in favour of the 
murderer. Self-sacrifice and scorn of death on both sides, that 
is always the Russian spirit. 

The fourth wave is that which we have seen since the coming 
of Bolshevism. Bolshevism at first protected itself with horror 
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from any Slav contact; its ideology is one of class irrespective 
of clan or race. But, just the same, it retains its antagonism 
to the West, Dostoievski’s idea that Europe can only give a 
veneer to those she educates; it preserves the anti-European 
sadism which tore from the poet Bloch the words, “ We are 
Scythians.”’ 

And Russian influence has maintained itself in the Balkans 
in a form which has nothing Communist about it. True, in 
the first Yugoslav Parliament in 1920 there were fifty-eight 
Communists out of four hundred and seventeen deputies. Among 
them were some elected from the Chabats region where the 
peasant is comfortably off and eats white bread. Actually they 
were much less Communist than Russophile, representatives of 
that very popular idea in the Balkans: de Rossia nil nisi bene. 
The religious substratum of Slavism had disappeared, but the 
mystic emotion lived on. 


The result of all this is that the Slav problem in the Balkans 
reflects a complex of influences which it is not easy to define. 
It is no longer of political importance. The Slav peoples, having 
been emancipated by the World War, are inevitably carried away 
to-day in the direction of a selfish policy bounded by national 
horizons. It has scarcely any spiritual value, for though present- 
day Russia has forms of art and literature that are undeniably 
original, they are still too much the slaves to Communist ideology 
to satisfy a disinterested hunger for culture. There are far more 
students and artists leaving Slav countries for Western countries 
than for other Slav countries. 

Does this mean that Slavism, emptied of its political content, 
is nothing but a shadow on the wall, an ancient legend, a museum 
piece or fragment of folklore? No. It is still to-day working in 
the consciousness of millions and millions of beings, an emotional 
reflex into which enter very diverse elements—the memory of 
common anxieties, linguistic affinities, and a mystical belief that, 
the past having been a martyrdom for most of the Slav peoples, 
the future contains for them a brilliant and common revenge. 

If you look, for example, at the relations between Prague 
and Belgrade, you will find an intimacy that cannot be adequately 
explained either by economic interest or by the political ties 
within the framework of the Little Entente, or by any other 
practical or geographical consideration. Of the foreign colonies 
in Belgrade, the Czechs immediately follow the Russians, who 
naturally hold the highest rank. And when you speak of a 
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Czech to a Yugoslav or of a Yugoslav to a Czech, each replies, 
“He is a good Slav,” in a tone which comes more from the 
heart than the head. 

For this reason the Slav movement is not an organising power. 
We see no positive application of it in the present political 
or economic order. But it is a psychological force which 
may either strengthen or thwart the stream of events from 
some other source. Take the relations between Russia and 
Yugoslavia, or between Bulgaria and Russia; what do we find 
to-day? 

Yugoslavia has frequently shown consideration for Moscow 
in distinguishing between the Russian people, her old-time 
friends, and the régime which they have adopted. When there 
was a possibility of overthrowing the present régime from out- 
side, at the time of the Kolchak and Wrangel expeditions, Yugo- 
slavia let it be clearly understood that in no circumstances would 
she allow her soldiers to fight against the Red Army. From the 
King to the last peasant, such an intervention would have 
revolted all feelings. Is it necessary to recall the repugnance of 
Yugoslavia to recognise the Baltic States, which for a long time 
she regarded as a temporary dismemberment of Russian territory ? 
Again, at the time of the earthquakes of 1927 in Dalmatia and 
Herzegovina, Belgrade refused all help except that of the Soviet 
Red Cross. Yugoslavia is a peasant democracy, as far as 
possible in structure and ideals from Communism, but this 
political antipathy only brings out in stronger relief the survival 
of the ties of sentiment. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union has developed in these latter 
days. She was the first of the Powers to recognise, in London 
last July, the Little Entente as such. Still more undreamed of, 
we have seen an argument from Slavophile ideology reappear in 
official eloquence; at the Seventeenth Assembly of the Com- 
munist Party last January, Stalin actually said, “Some think 
that war is intended by ‘the superior race,’ otherwise ‘ the 
Germanic race,’ against ‘the inferior races’ and, above all, 
against the Slavs.’’ Since then in numerous public pronounce- 
ments, allusion has been made to the millenary rivalry of 
Germans and Slavs. This curious return to pre-War ideology is 
very symptomatic. It shows that Russia, obliged by circum- 
stances to follow the traditional policy of balance of power, is 
trying to renew the ties with those whom she regards as relations 
and is holding before them the spectre of Germanism, oppressor 
of the Slavs. 
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It is true that, of the three Little Entente States, Yugoslavia 
is the only one which has not legally recognised Soviet Russia, 
but this recognition cannot be long delayed. If more circum- 
spection is shown in Belgrade and in Sofia than at Prague and 
Bucarest, it is precisely because in those countries they fear an 
excessive Russian influence on account of the strong popular 
sympathies. The outcome will probably be a friendship of the 
sort which Turkey entertains for Moscow, friendship or alliance, 
but to the absolute exclusion of all Communist activity. Turkey 
indeed fraternises with Russia and even accepts subsidies, but 
she hangs Communists without mercy. 


There is the same Slav background to the drawing together 
of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Had it not been for certain purely 
political circumstances, it is true that this reconciliation would 
have been deferred, but one cannot read the toasts and the 
official speeches exchanged without appreciating how it has been 
affected by the recognition of historical and racial affinities. 

Historically it suited Russia for a long time to play off Serbs 
against Bulgars in the interests of her own policy. She no longer 
has any reason for continuing this see-saw. It is, on the contrary, 
to her advantage to strengthen the feeling of solidarity based 
on a respect for the established state of affairs. The Macedonian 
question is not one in which Moscow regards herself as immediately 
interested. That is why the Soviet Union, with Turkey as an 
intermediary, is working for the strengthening of the ties between 
the Balkan States. 


In this way the Slav movement has ceased to play a con- 
structive or diplomatic réle. None the less, it is a focus for 
natural tendencies to which it gives a more definite expression 
and a wider perspective. It is no longer explosive. It is a 
Leitmotiv, a psycho-political reflex, what Bismarck would have 
called an “imponderable.’”’ If Russia had been victorious in the 
War, she would have tried to establish her hegemony over the 
other Slavs, with preference for the Balkan Slavs. The latter, 
becoming free, would have withdrawn themselves from her 
control and would have ended by having for the great Slav 
State similar feelings to those which the liberated South American 
States had for a long time towards Spain. But the idea of 
Russian domination in the Balkans is now only a historical 
memory. JDissociated from this imperialist design, Slav 
solidarity to-day appears in a more disinterested light. For 
this very reason the Slav movement is more general than it has 
ever been before, since it now embraces the whole Slav world 
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without distinction of religion or political régime. It has lost 
in aggressiveness what it has gained in extension. Western 
Europe has, in my opinion, nothing to fear from it, but she 
will be making a mistake if she does not take it into account. 

For a long time past it has been a characteristic of the rela- 
tions between the Slav peoples that, paradoxically, those who 
maintained the friendliest relations with each other were precisely 
those who were not neighbours—Czechs and Yugoslavs, Russians 
and Montenegrins, Bulgarians and Poles. To-day the Slavs are 
trying to understand and love each other even when they are 
neighbours. It is a development which may make us smile, 
but, believe me, it is of importance. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON said it was good to hear an occidental 
with such knowledge of the Balkan countries and to be led through 
so many unfamiliar paths. It was also profitable to hear the French 
point of view. He was glad that the speaker had shown that the 
Balkan peoples were not always tools of the Great Powers in the past. 
It was also wrong to assume that some of them are now mere tools of 
France. Ifthe French made the same mistake as the Russians before 
the War in this respect they would probably come up against the 
same difficulties. 

There was certainly a sense of profound gratitude binding Belgrade 
to Paris. There was also gratitude, though of a lesser degree, to the 
British volunteers who helped the Serbs during the War; but loyalties 
and interests sometimes conflicted. The late Herr Réhm had made 
an exceedingly crude overture to Yugoslavia within the last three 
months. It was quite possible, therefore, that recent events in 
Germany had modified the relations between Berlin and Belgrade. 
Berlin and Paris, each in its own different way, had been doing all 
they could to cement the friendship of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
whereas Italy had been adopting a contrary policy. He thought, like 
Monsieur Mousset, that an increased friendliness amongst the Balkan 
peoples was a certainty in the near future. 


M. MousseET said that Dr. Seton-Watson had brought him back 
to a burning question which he had taken care to avoid in his address, 
the Balkan policy of France. It would be understood that in com- 
menting upon this he was in a delicate position, having accompanied 
M. Barthou on his recent political visit to the Balkans; anything he 
said must therefore be taken as unconnected with M. Barthou’s mission. 

There were two elements in France’s Balkan policy, the emotional 
element derived from memories of the War, and the political element 
based on the French thesis of the sanctity of the Peace Treaties. 
France was thus naturally led to take the same line as Yugoslavia. 
It was no secret that latterly there had been an impression in Yugo- 
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slavia that some variation in this policy was desired in certain French 
circles. There was no need to recall the feelings that had been aroused 
by the conclusion of the Four Power Pact. It had been in order to 
calm those feelings and to affirm the continuity of French policy that 
M. Barthou had made his visits to the Governments of the Little 
Entente. He had thus been led to visit the Balkans and also intended 
to go to Rome for conversations with Signor Mussolini. 

France had played no very definite part with regard to the ques- 
tions at issue between Bulgars and Yugoslavs, Macedonia in particular, 
but had simply given generous advice. The Yugoslavs would not 
recognise the existence of a “‘ Macedonian question ’”’ as long as the 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian peoples were not living on friendly terms; 
when they were, it might be possible to reconsider certain adminis- 
trative arrangements in Southern Serbia. The Bulgars, on the other 
hand, said that there could be no reconciliation between Sofia and 
Belgrade as long as Yugoslavia failed to give Bulgaria the concessions 
which they regarded as indispensable. It would seem that the 
Yugoslav view was likely to prevail and that a reconciliation would 
take place; this is what France would favour. 

The relations between Yugoslavia and Germany were primarily 
economic, and developed naturally from the exchange of goods 
between an industrial and an agricultural country. Undoubtedly the 
Yugoslavs were less alarmed at the thought of the Anschluss than 
some other States, for example, France and Italy. If they had to 
choose between a restoration of the Habsburgs at Vienna and the 
annexation of Austria to Germany, they would certainly prefer 
the second. But for the moment they held to the sanctity of the 
Treaties and made common cause with the other States interested in 
the maintenance of Austrian independence, on the condition that no 
special mandate should be given to Italy. 

As for Italy, it looked as if she had no policy in the Balkans except 
to try to prevent collaboration between the different States. It was 
moreover clear that the policy followed by Italy since the War with 
regard to Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria and Albania, had led to a series of 
disappointments. She had played for disunion; she had opposed the 
Balkan Pact and in general any movement tending towards cooperation 
in the Balkans. Recent events in Albania showed that this purely 
negative policy ended by reacting against Italian interests. 

PROFESSOR A. E. ZIMMERN asked the speaker to develop two 
points: first, the Balkan Pact and its connection with the rapproche- 
ment of the Balkan nations; and secondly, he asked whether the 
speaker would say something of the sending of the Italian ships to 
Durazzo. 

M. MousseEtT said that the Balkan Pact marked a stage in the 
evolution of the Balkans; it showed them united for the defence of 
their frontiers. But the causes leading to it could not be understood 
if it was looked at in isolation. There had been a series of similar 
pacts in the previous winter, following those signed in London with 
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the Soviet Union for the definition of the aggressor, and the Balkan 
Pact was a consequence of this movement. There had certainly been, 
during the past year, a psychological evolution which was leading the 
peoples of South-Eastern Europe to draw the bonds of solidarity 
closer and which might have interesting consequences for the peace 
of the world. 

The difficulty had been that the negotiations for the conclusion 
of the Balkan Pact had cut across the movement for a Bulgar- 
Yugoslav rapprochement, stimulated by the exchange of Royal visits 
in the previous autumn. The Bulgars had not wished to adhere to 
the Pact, for the general reason that they did not wish to subscribe 
voluntarily to the status quo in the Balkans, and for the particular 
reason that they did not wish to enter into an agreement based on a 
definition of the aggressor clearly directed against themselves. Thus 
for a moment it might have been feared that Bulgaria, not content 
with remaining outside this new movement for Balkan solidarity, 
would see in it a motive for checking the influences which were draw- 
ing her towards Yugoslavia. Had this been the case, the Balkan 
Pact would have had a negative effect, for agreement between Belgrade 
and Sofia was the central point in the pacification of the Balkans. 
Thanks to the dexterity of the Belgrade Cabinet, the Pact had been 
concluded without Bulgaria, but also without giving her offence. The 
negotiations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria had been continued ; 
they had already resulted in a commercial treaty, the first since the 
War, and might be counted upon to result in a definite solution of the 
misunderstandings which had weighed so heavily on both peoples 
since I913. 

With regard to the arrival of the Italian fleet at Durazzo on June 23rd, 
1934, he believed that Italy, regarding M. Barthou’s journey as a 
demonstration of prestige on the part of France, had wished to make 
a similar demonstration on her own part. For some time relations 
between Albania and Italy had been strained, and the reason was 
not far to seek. Albania had had to establish herself in the good 
graces of a Great Power at intervals in order to get money, and had 
therefore put herself in temporary tutelage; but after a time the 
Albanians’ instinct of independence had got the upper hand. King 
Zog had shown for some time his desire to be free from Italian “‘ pro- 
tection.”” Most of the Italian instructors, who were a charge on the 
Albanian military budget, had been dismissed, and several Italian 
teaching establishments had been closed. In reprisal, Italy had held 
up the credits opened in favour of Albania. Relations had become 
very embittered, and it had apparently been to intimidate the Albanian 
Government that the Italian fleet had been sent to cruise along the 
Albanian coast. The energetic protests of the Albanian authorities, 
who had not hesitated to notify foreign Governments, had resulted in 
the failure of the demonstration. The affair had done nothing to 
raise Italy’s prestige in Albania or to strengthen her position in the 
Balkans. 








THE GERMAN-POLISH PACT OF 1934 AS A 
FACTOR IN SHAPING THE RELATIONS 
OF TWO NEIGHBOUR PEOPLES! 


By Dr. W. J. RosE 


WHEN your Committee did me the honour six weeks ago of 
asking me to address the Institute on the German-Polish Pact of 
Non-Aggression, my first impulse was to decline with thanks. 
The reason was twofold : first, that the signing of this pact was 
a political event of no small importance for Europe, and I am 
not in any way competent on matters of international politics ; 
secondly, because I knew that I should have no access to the 
press of the Powers most interested, nor time to consult it, in 
order to know what everyone knows—or thinks he knows—about 
the what and the why and the wherefore of the whole transaction. 
On reflection I decided that there was one phase of the matter, 
and a very important one, about which I do know something, 
viz. the influence of the pact on the direct relations with one 
another of two neighbour peoples—a theme that is not political 
but social, cultural, economic; but has, of course, a close con- 
nection with questions of State. I therefore consented to address 
a meeting on this phase of the pact ; and shall try in what follows 
to avoid any references to, or commitments in respect of, either 
the general and vexed question of European peace as such, or 
the various possibilities of encouraging or jeopardising it that are 
the proper sphere of inter-State relations. It may be that the 
discussion that follows will lead us into these or kindred fields, 
but I would ask the indulgence of all if I decline to enter them 


in my paper. 


I shall never forget the experience of that last Saturday 
morning in January, when on the way to the provincial Library 
in Katowice I met a friend, who thrust in front of me the morning 
paper with the headline ‘“‘ Peace Pact with Berlin,” and asked 
me with a smile, ‘“ What do you make of that?’”’ To say that 
I was taken aback would be to put it mildly. I will admit that, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 25th, 1934, Major B. T. Reynolds, 
M.C., R.A., in the Chair. 
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for reasons too long to enter into here, my first thought was, 
“What will the Czechs say? ”’, and my own conjecture proved 
later on to be the right one. My second was, “‘ What will France, 
what will England say? ”’, and here again I foresaw more or less 
what has happened. Without pursuing this phase of the theme 
far, I should like to say one thing. It was natural that the 
reception given by other Powers to such an event—which is 
known to have startled the world—would be analysed on two 
lines : 

i. that Warsaw was able and willing to conclude such an agreement 
with Berlin at all—something that can almost be said to reverse the 
course of history; and 

ii. that Warsaw—or any other capital in Europe—would do business 
and make contracts with the particular régime at present in power 
in Berlin. 


It must not be forgotten that for a century and a half (since 
the Partitions) the Poles have, rightly or wrongly, had the 
reputation of being the disturbers of European tranquillity, of 
being troublesome folk who have used every opportunity of 
unrest to get a hearing for their grievances. Out of this has 
come a notion that as a people they have no will to peace, in 
short, cannot live in harmony with their neighbours. This view 
I hold to be essentially unjust; but the injustice of it had to be 
demonstrated openly to the world. The possibility of such a 
demonstration came when Germany left the League, and it was 
accepted by Marshal Pilsudski and his advisers with the result 
we all know. I believe it is true to say that Poland gained by the 
Pact of January 26th, 1934, precisely the things which her 
Foreign Minister, Zaleski, had suggested nearly five years before 
to Stresemann—only then to be ignored. 


The surprise we all felt at the unexpected announcement of 
the Pact need not have been so great if we had taken to heart 
the succession of events of nearly a year previously. I shall 
note only those directly relevant here : 


i. the meeting of the Polish envoy in Berlin, p. Wistocki, with 
Chancellor Hitler on May 2nd, 1933; on which occasion the latter 
declared that Germany recognised a free and independent Poland and 
was resolved to carry on “ in the framework of the existing treaties ”’ ; 

ii. the great peace address in Berlin of May 17th, in which the 
Chancellor confirmed the will of his Government to cordial and con- 
structive relations with all the Powers “on the basis of honour and 
equal rights ”’; 

iii. a remarkable statement made on May 27th by Hitler in 
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K6nigsberg to the effect that “the National Socialist régime rejects 
any policy of change of frontiers at the expense of other nations ”’ ; 

iv. the meeting on November 15th, 1933, after the overwhelming 
Nazi victory at the polls, between the Chancellor and the new Polish 
envoy, p. Lipski, in which were exchanged mutual assurances of 
good-will between the neighbouring Powers; and the earnest given of 
collaboration in the working out of ways and means to remove all 
issues in dispute. 


It may be assumed that most of these declarations were 
received, by a world grown rather sceptical, with more than the 
proverbial grain of salt; except the last one, which was bound 
to attract attention as coming right on top of the election. 
Even this, however, was scarcely taken seriously, although 
actually, as we shall see below, it was the turning-point of the 
whole drama. What took place two months later was only the 
conclusion of the agreement decided on in those November days, 
but in important respects the results of the new “ course ’’ were 
making themselves seriously felt before the documents were given 
to the world. 


Just what did those documents involve? The following is 
the text of the Pact translated from the German : 


“The German and Polish Governments believe that the time has 
come to initiate a new phase in the political relations of their two 
countries on the path of direct understanding. They are therefore 
resolved by the following declaration to establish a basis for the guidance 
of these relations in the future. 

“ Both Governments start from the conviction that the security 
and maintenance of a lasting peace between their countries is an 
essential condition of peace in Europe. They have therefore decided 
to base their mutual relations on the principles set down in the Pact 
of Paris of August 27th, 1928, and only wish, so far as the relations 
between Germany and Poland are concerned, to determine here how 
to apply these principles more closely. 

“ Both Governments affirm the view that no international obliga- 
tions laid upon them by other Powers are to disturb the peaceful 
course of their relations with one another. They neither run counter 
to the present declaration nor are they altered by its provisions. 
Both Governments affirm further that this declaration does not concern 
such questions as according to international law must be considered 
a domestic affair of either State. 

“ Both Governments declare their purpose to seek for direct under- 
standing in issues affecting their mutual relations, no matter what 
their nature. Should there arise conflicts that cannot be settled in 
this way, other peaceful means will be tried. Under no circumstances 
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will force be applied to settle points at issue. This guarantee of peace, 
based on such a principle, will make the task of both Governments 
easier in seeking solutions of political, cultural and economic problems. 

“ Both Governments are convinced that in this way the relations 
between their States will proceed on fruitful lines; leading to the 
establishing of a neighbourliness that will bring blessing not only on 
both their lands but on the other peoples of Europe. 

“The present declaration will be ratified in Warsaw and the 
necessary documents exchanged as soon as possible. It is valid for a 
period of ten years... .” 


The fact is significant that the chief emphasis of this docu- 
ment is on the achieving of a new basis of neighbourliness between 
two peoples who have for centuries been thought of as Erbfeinde 
—born enemies. And while a few months is too short a per- 
spective over which to pass judgments, the view may be ventured 
that, whether in respect of the kind of results achieved or their 
volume, we are faced with something that many would call a 
miracle. The old order has changed, yielding place to a new 
one; and I venture the remark that these results ought to be 
judged on their own merits without regard to the query—always 
an uncertain-one—what will to-morrow bring? 


Time does not permit me to review the past of Polish-German 
—better said, Polish-Prussian—relations. They have been about 
as bad as they could be, though it is not the case that Poles and 
Germans never were at peace in the lower Vistula area. The 
point from which relations became unmanageable is, of course, 
the reign of Frederick the Great ; and I shall risk the assumption 
that throughout Prussia has been the aggressor. By this I 
mean that, whether in the case of the seizure of Upper Silesia 
early in his career or of the First Partition of 1772 which gave 
him the northern provinces, Frederick knew very well, and his 
counsellors with him, that they were incorporating into the Protes- 
tant Prussian State fundamentally non-German lands and peoples, 
who in addition to being Slavs were Catholics, and so for a double 
reason were bound to be the beginning of troubles. What had 
been said a century earlier of the Polish King, by a play on his 
title, Jan Cas. Rex, that his initials I.C.R. meant rather imitium 
calamitatis regni, became true now for das Deutsche Reich, with 
the Prussian King as the villain of the piece. I share the South 
German view that no man who during his life made war four 
times on the German Empire can be magnified for ever into a 
national hero; and I regard the traditions of the ascendancy of 
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Prussia thus begun, and carried on a century later by Bismarck, 
as a misfortune for Central Europe and most of all for the Germans 
themselves. 

We all know how things came to a head in the famous 
Kulturkampf of the ’seventies and ’eighties, in which Catholic 
Germany was allied with the Poles against Prussian aggression ; 
and how right down to the World War the Centrum refused to 
be identified with the major measures of repression (Ausnahms- 
gesetze) enforced towards the Polish population of the Ostmarken 
in respect of their native tongue and of expropriation in favour 
of German colonisation. It was to be expected that the World 
War and its outcome would not improve the relations between 
the two peoples; the more so since then, as now and in fact 
always, the German people has never known more than a fraction 
of the truth, either in respect to their eastern neighbours or in 
regard to the conditions obtaining on their eastern frontiers. 
Had they been in possession of the facts they could never have 
held the view that existed for a decade after the War, that the 
new Polish State was only a temporary arrangement. They 
would have known that in every single issue for the last fifty 
years between the two peoples, not the Prussians but the Poles 
have emerged the victors; and would long since have abandoned 
their stereotyped attitude of superiority and scorn towards all 
Slavs, which has done so much harm in our time. 

May I assume that all present have read with care the 
extremely valuable chapter at the beginning of the Survey of 
International Affairs, 1932, dealing with North-Eastern Europe? 
If anyone has not read it, then I commend it particularly on this 
point. One of their greatest opportunities in post-War Europe 
was missed by the Germans through their refusal to do the thing 
from the start that Herr Hitler announced over a year ago. In 
this they have shown themselves far less realists than could have 
been expected of people who had the arch-example of their own 
Bismarck before them. 


I come now to the real issue of the paper, the specific examples 
of improvement in the relations of these two peoples which I 
have been privileged to observe during nearly two years of 
residence and study in Upper Silesia. 

They fall into three parts : 

I. the cessation of the Presshetze—the hostility campaign of the 
newspapers on both sides of the new frontier, in which for obvious 
reasons the German press has taken the lead ; 
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2. the end of the tension in the frontier areas, amounting almost 
to an entente cordiale between the peoples; 

3. the consideration of certain specific matters concerning Upper 
Silesia alone, where the influence of the Pact has either not been felt 
or has wrought surprises. 


1. First, then, the campaign of agitation and ill-will: it was 
inevitable that the very existence of a free and united Poland 
should be resented by the peoples whose empires had to be 
broken in order that the Poles might be free. The root of the 
trouble lay not in any particular frontier but in the fact of the 
new republic to the east of them, throbbing with national 
traditions and aspirations, in the place of the colossus of Russia 
that was at best a fine image with feet of clay. Those informed 
on the subject will recall the dictum of Stenzel in 1837, “‘ The 
Prussian Monarchy and the Polish Republic cannot both exist ! ”’, 
and the changes rung on the same theme during the following 
half-century. Rubbed down into popular currency, this view 
found expression in the press, over the wireless, on public plat- 
forms, in pamphlet and cartoon, in one of the most widespread 
and violent demands for “ revision’”’ (the dimensions of which 
were variously stated according to the courage of the speaker and 
the temper of his audience) that our time has known. One has 
only to see a part of any collection of this propaganda material, 
and to remember the facilities for reaching their public at the 
disposal of agitators to-day, to realise how grave a menace this 
was bound to be to the thus threatened Polish nation. For 
reasons that will appear on reflection, the chief centre of attack 
was the area of Pomerania (dubbed the Corridor), though quite 
plain statements were made on special occasions by men in high 
position in respect of the lost districts of Upper Silesia, and 
allusions were made even to the province of Poznania itself. 
Against all this campaign of protest and outcry the Polish press 
felt compelled to react—to keep up its end, so to speak. The 
result was a most lamentable succession of years in which posi- 
tively nothing good about Poland was learned by the great masses 
of the press-reading German public, and all too little good about 
Germany by the Poles in their turn. Notable exceptions did 
exist, but they were not popular. Among the German exceptions 
the Catholic papers stand out; and the single example of the 
Rhein-Mainische Volkszeitung might be cited; in which Freiherr 
Oskar von Soden pleaded again and again for a change of front 
towards a land and a people of whose place in Europe he had 
become convinced from years of observation on the spot. I 
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recall only one prophetic appeal—from about the year 1930—for 
“ Zehn Jahre Verzicht auf Larm und Pathos, zehn Jahre friedliches 
Nebeneinanderlebens”’; a thing that has now come, though 
hardly from the source and in the way he expected it. 

I spent New Year’s Day of this year in Vienna. One of my 
friends there has been for years a close student of the German- 
Polish impasse. (Note that this was three weeks before the 
Pact was announced!) He said to me at the outset of a long 
conference, “‘ Do you know that in the past six weeks my agency 
has sent me two hundred cuttings from the German press, and 
every one of them full of fine things about Poland. An extra- 
ordinary thing has happened. I couldn’t have thought it 
possible!” Early in March I was in Cracow, and was told by 
a former colleague of a conversation he had recently listened to 
between a Polish newspaper man from East Prussia (the Allen- 
stein area) and friends. The latter were asking how the Polish 
Minority was faring there, and the answer was in effect, “‘ Never 
better. Especially we journalists are in clover. Our German 
colleagues by contrast are having a very bad time, since they 
have orders now to tell precisely the opposite story to that which 
they told before in regard to everything Polish.” 

What concerns us here is, of course, the possibilities for good 
inherent in the new policy, the hope of an end of the poisoned 
atmosphere in which people were living on both sides of the 
frontier, and of a more wholesome atmosphere in which at least 
something good will be seen in and told about one’s neighbour. 
As a sample of this I have a special number of the Kattowttzer 
Zeitung, the organ of the big German interests in Upper Silesia 
and the first of the two dailies there to fall in line with Hitler’s 
régime. It was published early in May and has on the front 
page, side by side, the Black Eagle of the Deutsches Reich and the 
White Eagle of the Republic of Poland, with this legend 
underneath : 


“Two States that are complements each of the other.”’ 


What a change! Among a series of special articles dealing with 
the prospects of more business cooperation between the two 
Powers, two are written in Polish. 

One word of comment on this change suffices. The power of 
the press and of kindred agencies to-day is so great that, unless 
they can be won for an idea or an ideal, the chances of realising 
it are nil. Reversely, that for which the press and its kindred 
agencies for dissemination of news and views declares has the 
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best hopes of being translated into fact. We may like this or 
not, but in the case under consideration the change for the better 
has been enormous. It is fair to say that the Polish press has 
not been as ready to follow the orders from above, has not been 
as obedient as the German, the reason being that it has always 
demanded some measure of freedom of expression. Yet even 
here there is little cause for complaint. I should also add that 
no one fancies for a moment that no anti-Polish agitation or senti- 
ment exists in Germany since last November, and no anti-German 
sentiment in Poland. Undoubtedly some of it is going on. 
But the sting has been taken from it; its power for evil has been 
broken. In this respect we are facing a new scene in which for 
the first time ‘‘ Poland is being shown to the German people ” 
—I quote the phrase used by Die Woche, which published in a 
series of numbers pictures and text about the land of the Vistula 
that would have satisfied the most ardent of Polish patriots. 


2. We come to the Upper Silesian scene and the changes 
brought in a much-disputed territory where exists the densest 
population in Central Europe, and where, owing to the high 
proportion of unemployment, a fertile field exists for the mischief- 
makers. I asked a group of Polish friends of many years’ 
standing, who were gathered to say good-bye to us in the second 
week of May, what they saw about them that could be said to 
have come from the Pact. Like a shot came back the answer, 
“The excursion trains to Cracow!’’ By this was meant the 
taking of fortnightly Sunday excursions from German Silesia to 
the ancient capital and university centre of Poland, one of the 
sights of Europe; a practice that had started last Easter and 
promised to give tens of thousands of Germans a look at their 
neighbours during the summer. A year ago such a thing would 
have been unthinkable. 

On the German side there are similar proofs of a new spirit. 
In Beuthen is to be found the only High School (Gymnasium) 
with Polish as the language of instruction in the German Reich. 
It had been opened in the fall of 1932, but only after long delays 
and in the teeth of much opposition from German Nationalists. 
The 150 boys there come from all parts of the Empire, some as 
far away as the Rhine itself. The permitting of such an institu- 
tion in an exposed centre like Beuthen was felt by many Germans 
to be a mistake, and the conditions under which the work went 
on were difficult—to put it mildly. Even the charter had to be 
renewed every half-year and the permission of residence granted 
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to the professors, most of them Polish citizens, was also renewable 
only for the same period. Under the new régime, which really 
began to function in German Upper Silesia (since the War a 
province in its own right and with the Centrum party in the 
saddle) from last July onwards, the liberties and courtesies shown 
to “the young gentlemen ” have astonished those in charge. 

So too the general atmosphere in German Upper Silesia has 
improved. Upper Silesia, by the way, has furnished numbers 
of recruits for the Nazi formations, not a few of whom are drilled 
in Polish, since they understand almost no German. (For these 
people, who cannot in any way be fitted into the race theories of 
the Nazi party, the new epithet has been invented Kulturdeutsche.) 
Notably in the towns, but in general on all the highways of traffic, 
Poles are met with a welcome unknown before. Two samples of 
this in anecdotes reveal the popular mind better than much 
argument. 

A Polish traveller in the train to Breslau, approached for his 
ticket with the salute ‘‘ Heil Hitler !’’ (pretty usual though not 
universal), at once replied as he produced that document, ‘ Heil 
Pilsudski !’’ The official was taken aback only for a moment, 
then rejoined “ Heil both of them!” An incident that reveals 
two things, a certain freedom and sense of humour on the one 
hand that goes far everywhere to relieve tension, and a totally 
new mentality towards things Polish. It is precisely here that 
the great gain has come. 

The other incident, which happened at the end of April to 
one of my own university friends, was this. He was doing two 
weeks of research that took him to different corners of German 
Silesia and was astonished at the difference in the reception he 
got everywhere. One sample touched him in more ways than 
one. Sitting in a café he was approached, as all the world is 
every day or oftener, by Nazi people with collecting boxes. In 
this case it was a young fellow selling post-cards, the proceeds to 
go to some good cause. As all outsiders (or non-Aryans !) do, 
my friend remarked quietly that he was a foreigner and ought 
to be excused. Six months ago that would have meant a bow 
and being left in peace, but not so now. “ You're a foreigner; 
may I ask where from?” ‘From Poland.” The collector 
grinned all over. “‘ From Poland? Why you should be the 
first one to buy my cards now, after the peace pact!” Here, 
again, a volume of eloquence in the single sentence, and I can say 
from experience, a volte-face from what existed before. By this 
I do not mean that all Nazis everywhere have been hostile or 
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impolite to Poles. Their orders have been from the start to show 
the limit of courtesy to all strangers. What I am concerned with 
are the orders from above that have reversed the whole approach 
of people to their neighbours, and those orders have not been in 
vain, witness far and away the greatest change for the better 
that I shall have to speak of, viz. the difference between the 
spring weeks of 1933 in Polish Silesia and those of 1934. 

I should explain that the German Minority in the area assigned 
after the plebiscite to Poland (a large part of which is made up 
of Germanised or half-Germanised Poles) has dreaded for a decade 
the weeks that run from the date of the plebiscite, March 2tst, 
to the national holiday, May 3rd, as times when, chiefly in the 
villages, they were exposed to ill-treatment of various kinds. 
This came, so they claim, mostly from the ranks of the Insurgents, 
the Veterans’ groups that keep warm the memories of the Insur- 
rections of Ig19, 1920 and 1921, notably of the third one which 
came shortly after the plebiscite itself. I should add that since 
1926 there have been two dates added to extend this period, 
March 1oth and May 13th-14th.!_ The burden of their complaint 
to me has mostly been that during these times of celebration, 
whether those of a group or of the nation as a whole, excesses 
and violence were common, and damage to property or even to 
the person was sure to come of it. 

All will remember that April of a year ago was a very trying 
month in Central Europe. During the preceding weeks the 
mighty turnover had come in Germany, the Swastika had 
triumphed, and popular exponents of the new order were pro- 
claiming loudly the speedy realisation of all the major aims of 
National Socialism, the reunion of all Germans, the recovery of 
lost territories, etc. This kind of thing could only mean the 
violating of existing frontiers, and, with that, war. For a few 
weeks during March 1933, I had (for the only time during the 
past two years) a fear of attack on Poland. A month later it 
had all passed over. Meantime the word got about all over 
Polish Silesia—certainly pushed by agents—“ Hitler kommt !”’ 
and the implication was ‘“‘ Be ready!” A new version of the 
old song was being sung, and sometimes openly, 

“ Polen hat uns Land gestohlen, etc.” 


Tons of pamphlets of the most inflammatory nature were seized 
as they were being smuggled over the frontier. The German 
press of Polish Silesia was openly adopting Hitlerism. 


1 The former, Marshal Pilsudski’s name-day. The latter, the date of the 1926 
coup d’état. 
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No wonder the Silesian Poles were up in arms. They saw 
every prospect of a return to the old Prussian order and they said, 
“Not while we are alive to prevent it.” The result was both 
organised and unorganised resistance; the German papers were 
driven from the open-air stalls; the Kattowitzer Zeitung 
plant was surrounded by the populace; German meetings were 
hindered; occasionally people talking in German in the trams 
were insulted; there was window-breaking; there were cases of 
people being beaten up. One thoroughly unfortunate incident 
was the disturbing by a band of young irresponsibles of a Passion 
play put on in the Catholic Church Hall in Orzegow, right on 
the frontier, by the Young People’s Union (among whom were 
some of my personal friends), in which a number of those taking 
part were hurt. (On investigating this three weeks later, I found 
that there were reasons of a local nature for the outbreak, 
not, of course, of the kind that would justify it in the least.) 
The unrest had already died down by May 2nd, 1933, the day 
we returned from a month’s visit to Yugoslavia, but the tension 
in the air lasted right into the summer and found tragic expression 
in a wretched encounter that took place in Giszowiec, right under 
our noses, early in July. Two excursions, one Polish and one 
German, chanced to meet on the highway just at dusk, and a free 
fight ensued in which a number were wounded. One German 
died of his wounds. 

Apart from the political tension, two other factors enter into 
all such happenings in Upper Silesia; the dense population, here 
in truth a Volk ohne Raum, coupled with the high percentage of 
unemployment already prevailing for the third year, and in 
addition the fact of the roughness and downrightness (Heftigkeit) 
of the mining and foundry workman at any and every time, 
especially if he has been drinking. This was the source of endless 
trouble to the Prussian police a generation ago and is no new 
thing consequent only on the change of boundary. 

Over against this picture, of which numberless details could 
be given, set the year 1934. More than one Minority Hausvater 
has said to me, ‘‘ Such a spring we have never seen!” I had to 
reply, ‘““ What a Godsend the new order is! But you can see the 
reason. No provocation, no reprisals!” That does fairly sum 


up the situation. What the Upper Silesian wants is peace, a 
chance to repair his losses, to build up his fortune, to secure 
the future. Like the people of Alsace-Lorraine, where I have 
just been staying for three weeks, they dread nothing so much as 
the prospects of war. They object, above all, to the Great 
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Powers fighting out their differences auf unseren Riicken. They 
know that from any and every war they have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose; they, in any case, will be the victims ! 

Hence the relief and the satisfaction in Upper Silesia during 
the fateful spring months of 1934, in which for the first time in 
years the populace tolerated German talking films in the cinemas. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! Not only all local German papers had 
perfect freedom, but all Reichsblatter as well. And why? Chiefly 
because, by mutual arrangement, no celebrations were organised 
on either side of the frontier of the glorious (or inglorious) 
plebiscite and insurrection days. That was the first great step 
forward. Secondly, the Veterans’ Reunion—the Insurgents’ 
Day—was quietly moved forward one day, to May 2nd, so that 
it was not identified with the national holiday on the 3rd. This 
action had incidentally another effect. It made possible the 
sharing of the Polish Opposition, that of Korfanty’s party, in 
the national celebrations in a way that had not been possible 
for years. 

I cite these facts, some of them trifling in themselves, to show 
with what a sense of relief and release the Upper Silesian people 
have welcomed the assurance, contained in the Pact of January, 
of a truce to recriminations and provocations, an end of mutual 
maledictions and complaints, and a lead from the highest sources 
towards the kind of Zusammenleben that is needful if neighbours 
are to rise above the ethics of the jungle. Too long it looked as 
if die hohe Politik was on the side of those who took the view that 
Germans and Poles never have been friends and never can be. 
At last we have an experiment based on the reverse conviction, 
that they can be friends; more, that no two peoples in Europe 
are more called upon by their very make-up and position to 
collaborate than Germany and Poland, since no two need one 
another economically more than they. 


3. Let me now come to my third point, in which I shall look 
briefly at three or four specific matters connected with the 
relations of the two peoples in Upper Silesia, and shall ask in 
how far and with what fruitage they have been affected by the 
Pact. If our story has been one of affirmation up to now, it will 
perhaps be less satisfactory for the few minutes that remain. I 
confine myself to what I know best, and leave to others in the 
discussion the noting of additional points. 

First, I will deal with the matter of the Geneva Convention 
and its agencies, whose mission in Upper Silesia is, under the 
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settlement, to run another three years. I can only note salient 
points. 

For some time the view has been growing among the Poles 
that the Convention is a serious obstacle to the normal develop- 
ment of their administration in the areas assigned to them in 
1921. In particular do they object to the Mixed Commission 
and its work under President Calonder. One hears less criticism 
of the Tribunal and of the services of Dr. Kaeckenbeeck. The 
Germans too have not been satisfied for years with the results 
obtained from the Convention, and have, of course, by their 
withdrawal from the League shown their disapproval of its 
workings in every form. Some people in Upper Silesia at once 
proclaimed last autumn that now they were through with Geneva 
and that the costly machinery maintained to help them could be 
disposed of. This was said to be the only legal and moral 
conclusion to be drawn. 

No such thing has happened. Both heads of the agencies 
mentioned have said to me that they were perfectly ready to 
pack their trunks and leave the land the moment they felt assured 
that the two peoples on the spot could settle the various kinds 
of outstanding differences on fair lines without the help of any 
third party. But both felt, and in my judgment rightly, that 
the onus of proof was on them, and the time had not yet come for 
such radical action. From the wide field of issues arising I shall 
pick only one, that of the disputes coming before the Minorities 
Bureaux on either side of the line, as an example of the progress 
made under the new order. 

It is known that from the start both Powers have accepted the 
view that much more should and must be done to settle out- 
standing differences at home without carrying them to any 
international forum or judgment-seat. In respect of the German 
Minority in Poland—whose complaints and petitions have kept 
the Upper Silesian scene constantly before the attention of the 
world since 1927—I can report the views of both the parties 
concerned—Dr. Ulitz, executive of the Volksbund, as the spokes- 
man of the Minority on the one hand, and Dr. Korowicz, expert 
for the Wojewodstwo and Head of the Minorities Office on the 
Polish side, on the other hand—that a quite new era has been 
entered upon. In Dr. Ulitz’s words to me early in May, “ At 
last the Minorities Bureau has come to be the thing it should have 
been from the start.”” Dr. Korowicz put it thus: ‘‘ Our German 
leaders are convincing themselves that when they come to talk 
to us frankly and with the wish to settle things in the best 
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way for all parties concerned, they will never go away empty- 
handed.”’ 

What has actually been happening since Easter is this: every 
ten days the German Volksbund people, as representatives of the 
Minority in Polish Silesia, meet the Minorities Office of the 
province to consider all cases that have not been settled other- 
wise. This kind of thing never happened before, all contacts 
being by correspondence. The result has been the handling in 
the course of each month of more issues than could be dealt with 
previously in half a year, and a marked diminution of the number 
of petitions or complaints sent on to the Mixed Commission. 
Along with this there has developed a new relationship between 
the people in office on both sides, who say things about one 
another that were certainly not said three or five years ago. 
They now feel that they are partners in an enterprise instead of 
opponents in a duel that honour bids them fight to the death. 

There are two special fields in which this new modus vivendi 
must make itself felt, that of education and that of employment 
in industry. With the first issue, that of Minority schools and 
their maintenance, Upper Silesia has been troubled since 1926. 
I refer you to Professor Toynbee’s Survey of International Affairs 
for the facts and the solution offered in the great dispute over 
“the Maurer children.”” With the second issue, that of the job 
and thus of daily bread for wife and children, we enter on the 
thing that has been the most vital matter at issue in this highly 
industrialised area ever since the world depression began to 
make itself felt three to four years ago. 

To go into their history here even in outline would require 
far too much time, and is impossible though it would be most 
instructive. I shall only note one fact in respect to the school- 
children and show its implications. Last year the number of 
registrations of transfer from the State (Polish) schools to the 
Minority schools was considerably higher than the year before. 
An analysis of the figures according to locality showed that quite 
large numbers came from villages where it was notorious that 
you could not find German families with a searchlight. It has 
been proved up to the hilt that much of this was due to the fact 
that the Volksbund has greatly extended its social welfare work 
(with the use of funds coming from Berlin amounting to millions 
of marks yearly), which means that unemployed workmen whose 
“dole” is so small that they cannot keep their families on it, 
join the Volksbund in order to get (usually) as much more per 
week or per month from that source and so manage somehow to 
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make ends meet. The price of this is that they must send their 
children to the Minority schools. 

The same thing happened this spring at the April registrations, 
and there are several things about this that need noting. From 
the German point of view it is good politics—at least they thought 
so—but on their own admission it is bad pedagogy. I asked the 
Schulverein people last August about the registrations from their 
point of view, and was told that they had only trouble from it, 
since hundreds of children were thrust on their hands to be 
admitted to their private schools who had been two or even four 
years in school and were well on with their work—but in the 
Polish language. They were now put by their parents, at the 
age of nine or eleven, in a German school and expected in some 
way to “find” themselves in a language most of them knew 
nothing of whatever ! 

I said that many thought of it as good politics—this year they 
are not so sure. The number of registered members of the 
Volksbund has gone up 334 per cent. since last autumn, rising 
from about 30,000 to around 40,000. I made bold to ask Dr. 
Ulitz early in May whether he was gratified at the fact or not. 
He at once shot me a glance and said he was not. He went on 
to tell me, what I knew already, that a halt had been called and 
that for two months no more members were to be admitted. 
The reason for the rise is clear: the unemployment situation is 
not better; 40 per cent. of all workers on the dole, and it was in 
most cases a matter of loaves and fishes! The Volksbund knows 
very well that the people who come in to-day because of hard 
times will be gone the moment a job comes along. Such people 
not only do not pull their weight, but they are a serious burden 
in the boat. 

One other remark: realists among the Poles say, ‘ Why 
worry? If the Germans want to help us take care of our unem- 
ployed, so much the better.”” Others say, ‘‘ No, we dare not take 
that view but must find means to stop this traffic in loyalties ! ”’ 
All the time the local authorities are in trouble, caught between 
two fires, since their Silesian citizens object to any concessions 
to the Minority; while the orders from Warsaw, which sees the 
matter as a part of the whole problem of better relations with 
Germany, are the exact reverse—give the Minority everything 
possible; in any case avoid scenes! So difficult was Dr. Gra- 
zynski’s position last summer in this respect that he had to make 
very serious representations in person in the capital, pointing 
out that one could not go beyond a certain point without pro- 
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voking riots. I note this in order to show that all that went 
before and along with the Pact has not necessarily made everything 
in Upper Silesia easier. 


As for the other point, that of unemployment, it may be said 
at once that the Pact has not yet been able—one doubts whether 
it will be able—in any way to affect what is going on. Put ina 
nutshell there has been in progress for a year a serious reduction 
of personnel in industry, and the axe has fallen chiefly where it 
had not fallen up till now, in the “ black coat—white collar ’’ area, 
1.e. among those who work with their heads and not with their 
hands in-the business and management of industry. Now it is 
just here that, even twelve years after the boundary settlement, 
the Germans number as high as 70 per cent. of those employed 
in some of the big plants. A fairly large portion of them are 
German citizens, having opted for the Reich, and so are felt, in 
view of the seriousness of the labour market, to be ‘‘ burdensome 
foreigners.” (These would have to go anyway in 1937.) Asa 
result “the axe” has hit them in the same way as it hit the 
manual workers two or even three years ago, and a great outcry 
has resulted. For this kind of thing there is no other name but 
tragedy: but the charge that these men are being released 
because they are “ Minority” (in the case of those who are 
Polish citizens), or “‘ foreigners,” is by no means true to the 
extent that has been alleged. Isolated cases certainly do exist ; 
but one can hardly blame the Poles for taking the position that 
is conceded to-day the world round, that we must look after our 
own kith and kin first. With the rights or wrongs of the whole 
issue we shall not deal here, but only register the fact that the 
new relation existing between the Powers has done nothing to 
relieve the lot of those thus thrust out on a cold and rather 
cruel world. : 

It is this fact in part that has given rise to the view more than 
once stated in the past months, that both German and Polish 
Minorities are being sacrificed in the interest of the new peace. 
The phrase used by Deputy Graebe on the Polish side, wir werden 
geopfert, has become common parlance, and some Poles on the 
German side share this attitude. By it is meant the conviction 
that whereas Berlin and Warsaw (especially the former) lent a 
willing ear before to the complaints of their fellow-countrymen 
across the frontier, they no longer do so. Minorities have been 
the fashion for years in Central Europe, but at least in this area 
their prospects for the future are no longer rosy. This is being 
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feared in a concrete way by the people now being released in 
Polish-Silesian industry, who feel that they have no chance of 
support in Berlin as they would have had before. 

The fear of thus being the goat is a widespread one and 
justifies a brief examination here. There is without doubt some 
ground for it, and no one need be surprised. Everything costs its 
price, and there will be those who pay unjustly in every such 
settlement. But it may be doubted whether the difficult position 
in which the German Minority now finds itself in Poland is not 
the result of an accumulation of causes extending over a decade. 
It is certainly a fact that all the blunders made by German policy 
towards Poland since the War have left their marks on the 
scattered three-quarters of a million Germans living in all corners 
of the Vistula republic. I shall note only one sample, from 
1933, and as seen in Upper Silesia. 

You will recall how I spoke of the promise circulated on the 
Polish side over a year ago, ‘‘ Hitler kommt!” This was in itself 
nothing new, but there was fresh point to it in view of the known 
ideas of the Nazi party in respect to Kulturgemeinschaft, Blut- 
gemeinschaft and Schicksalsgemeinschaft—the corner-stones of a 
reunited brotherhood of all Germans. Unfortunately the summer 
came, while Hitler did not. Nor did the things that were happen- 
ing look like an earnest of his coming. Life went on as before, 
and in November came the crash of such hopes of a turnover. 
At last it was clear that Hitler was not coming; the 200,000 
people who might have welcomed him saw that they had been 
duped. This was only the last of a series of disillusionments 
during a decade, but it filled up the cup. The German Minority 
in Upper Silesia had been split almost from the moment the 
Nazis came into power into those “for ”’ and those “ against ”’ ; 
the latter being chiefly the Catholics (cf. the Centrum in the 
Reich). From now on any hope of healing the breach was gone. 
On the first Sunday of January the spiritual leader of the Deutsche 
Christliche Volkspartei—Dr. Edward Pant, Senator in Warsaw 
—made his famous declaration, comparable in its way to that 
of Luther at Worms, ‘“‘ Here I stand, i can do no other!” The 
man who for a decade had been editor of the most-read German 
paper in the land, but had been forced out in the fall, began to 
publish a few weeks later a modest weekly Der Deutsche in Polen, 
without any money, but with the resolve to save what could 
be saved of Germandom as a genuine Minority in Poland, that 
was to be neither dependent for its financial backing on Berlin, 
nor subject in respect of its ideas and ideals to Berlin. In a long 
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talk I had with him early in May, I put the question bluntly as to 
whether the Minority was being sacrificed by the Pact. He 
admitted that there was some truth in the view, but said quite 
plainly that the positively tragic situation of the Minority was 
the result of other forces, notably of the worst possible leadership 
during a decade. The major defects of this leadership he traces 
to its complete subjection to the wishes of German governments 
and its being made a tool for political ends. He then told me 
what he has since written in his weekly, of how when in March 
1933 the leaders of the various German groups in Poland got 
together in Lodz to take counsel in view of the new régime in 
Berlin, every last man was agreed that the National Socialist 
victory in the Reich spelt blue ruin for the Germans abroad, 
notably in Poland. Nevertheless, when the same men met again 
two months later in Warsaw, every man had recanted and was 
lined up with the Hitler party, himself alone excepted. ‘“‘ For 
me,” he said to them, “ it is a matter of principle, of life philosophy, 
and of my hope of salvation.”” That was the beginning of the 
breach, and things have got worse rather than better. Only 
time can show us what the upshot will be. 


In conclusion, one general remark that does indeed encroach 
on the field of politics. I give you the view of a friend who has 
been a constant observer on the spot of Central European 
conditions, one of the shrewdest minds I know. 


“The Pact is another example of the impatience that is growing 
at the policy of round table conferences with a large number of Powers 
represented, in which action is made difficult because every representa- 
tive is afraid that anything done may some day be used as a precedent 
to be quoted against him when he does not want it. 

“The Pact is a tender plant and needs to be nourished with care. 
Too much need not be expected of it. But the possibilities are those 
of a new era in the relations of long hostile neighbours.” 


For myself, I see no reason why this should not be true. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION: Would the lecturer say something as to the present 
position of the Jews in Upper Silesia? Is it the case that Polish Jews 
are receiving the same improved treatment that the Poles are receiving, 
and is it possible that the idea of a Pole becoming a Kulturdeut- 
scher will also make it possible for a non-Aryan Jew to become a 
Kulturdeutscher ? 

Also, what likelihood is there of the Geneva Convention being 
renewed for a further period ? 
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Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that in the west of Europe, where we 
were all ignorant, it had been assumed that in making the Pact with 
Poland, Herr Hitler had not only the welfare of Poland in mind. 
The assumption had been that Hitler probably made some conditions 
or indicated possible conditions: that these conditions were not 
absolutely rejected by the Polish negotiators, and that one of these 
conditions at least was that if Hitler should feel bound to carry his 
offensive against the Dollfuss policy in Austria to certain lengths, so 
that perhaps the offensive might be successful, Poland would take no 
interest in the matter directly or indirectly. That was believed to be 
one of the conditions. Ought it to be assumed that, should that 
condition not be fulfilled, as time went on Herr Hitler or those round 
him would not feel that they had paid for something that they had not 
received ? 

Quite recently he had received an impression—it was no more 
than an impression—of the sort of feeling that prevails in Germany 
among Herr Hitler’s more moderate opponents. He had been told 
on very good authority by someone who met Dr. Briining, the late 
German Chancellor, during his visit to London, that almost the only 
point upon which Dr. Briining spoke with passion was in condemnation 
of the Hitler-Polish Pact, and that he felt that it was a real betrayal 
of German interests ever to have assented by implication to the idea 
that the Corridor could be left even for ten years without constant 
protest. 

He thought we could all agree with the lecturer that, whatever 
the motive might have been, whatever calculation there might have 
been on one side or the other, the fact that the agreement had been 
made was of enormous value in international relations, not only locally 
in East Central Europe as between Poland and Germany, but as a 
proof of the great change that might be wrought when two nations tried 
to live in a neighbourly fashion. 

He was very glad that the lecturer quoted the Rhein-Mainische 
Volkszeitung and the articles by Freiherr Oskar von Soden. He had 
a vivid recollection of the one appearing on the oth November, 1932, 
in which Baron von Soden, as a prominent member of the Centre Party, 
made an impassioned appeal to his leader, Dr. Briining, to try as a 
Christian gentleman to see if Christian methods could not do something 
to improve Polono-German relations. There had certainly been since 
1925, to his knowledge, attempts on the part of Poland to promote 
exactly this neighbourly relationship. He preferred not to mention 
dates, but attempts to encourage a Polish-German commercial treaty 
were going on for years. He remembered the former Polish Minister 
in Brussels, Monsieur Filipowicz, proposing, as a general solution of the 
difficulties between Poland and Germany, that there should be, first, 
a commercial treaty, and, second, a demilitarised zone along the whole 
frontier including the Corridor, and at the same time a territorial 
guarantee by Poland to Germany of the political integrity of East 
Prussia. It was turned down with contempt. He remembered that 
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M. Zaleski telegraphed to him personally for publication a renewal of 
some similar suggestion which he published in February 1929. It 
was treated at once by the press of Dr. Briining as a villainous piece 
of Polish propaganda. He knew Zaleski pretty well as an honest man, 
and he did not think it was merely a political move. 

Linked with this matter there was the question of Lithuania and 
of Latvia; there was also the future of East Prussia. 

One or two persons made an attempt some two or three years ago, 
not under the auspices of this Institute though they were allowed to 
meet in this building, to get at the facts of the Polish-German quarrel 
impartially but with a special reference to the Corridor in the first 
instance. They decided to admit propaganda from both sides, but to 
verify the statements made in that propaganda. They decided to 
work only on pre-War German documents, which had at that time 
been suppressed in Germany, but of which copies were available in 
London; and they decided to ask the German and Polish Governments 
for official statements of their respective cases, not in order to accept 
them, but to compare them with the results of their own inquiries. 
Within a very few weeks they had an official Polish statement, and on 
examination it proved to be fairly near what they thought the truth. 
Neither by hook nor by crook, nor begging, nor pressure, could they 
ever extract any statement from the German Government. 

Mr. Wickham Steed had asked a prominent member of the “ Steel 
Helmets ” why this was and why they could not get anything from 
Berlin. He looked at me with a contemptuous smile and said, ‘‘ Do 
you think we are such imbeciles as to give our case away in advance? ” 
I said, ‘‘ The Poles are doing so. Are you not running the risk that 
others may suspect you have no case to give away? ’”’ On that point 
I imagined they were pretty near the truth, for the German Govern- 
ment would not let its own experts loose to give them their views. 

Yet there had been this wonderful change. What could it be? 
Looking at it from a broad European point of view, and not merely 
from the very interesting and very important local point of view, 
was it an attempt on the part of Hitler to lessen the cordiality between 
Moscow and Warsaw? Was it an attempt to give the Poles an oppor- 
tunity, which he could imagine they would have been very glad to 
accept, to show they were not satellites of France? Was it also an 
attempt, or at least an opening for the Poles, which he imagined they 
would have accepted with equal gladness, to say to Europe and the 
United States, and British Pacifists in particular, “Aha, you have 
been saying for years past that there could be no peace in Europe till 
that wretched Corridor is done away with. We will not take any 
responsibility for it’’? Then suddenly the Polish Corridor was put 
to sleep for ten years, and Poland made a long nose at the rest of 
Europe and said, “‘ Now think of other things! ” 

The appeal of that point of view would have been very potent ; 
but they wanted something a little beyond it. The difficulty was the 
difficulty of judging both the promise and the good faith of the Hitler 
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régime itself. He would be very glad if the lecturer, who had been 
both in Poland and in Germany, could give them an idea of what 
his Polish friends thought of the future. He had certainly given them 
an idea of the great local relief that was felt, and the enormous benefit 
that had accrued to the frontier populations, and perhaps to both 
peoples. But there still remained the big note of interrogation about 


the future. 


Dr. Rose said that the great issue that Mr. Steed had raised was 
one that he had refused to deal with in his paper, but he would be glad 
to make a comment or two and perhaps even venture into the field 
that Mr. Steed had opened up, which was a very enticing one. 

With regard to Lithuania and Latvia, the getting rid of the constant 
recrimination and agitation about the existing order, and that shouting 
for revision which kept five hundred miles of a frontier on tenterhooks, 
was bound to have a good effect on the Baltic area, as it had on Upper 
Silesia in a general way. That applied, of course, also to Dantzig, 
about which he could only speak from hearsay, and to East Prussia. 
Lithuania had been the bone of contention; it was a kind of political 
football for years after the World War. No one has regretted that 
more than the Poles, who because of the Vilna business were thought 
to be in the wrong. 

With regard to the position of the Jews, he had spent May and 
June of last year on the German side of the frontier—during the period 
of transition from the Centrum to the Nazi régime. He had made it 
his business to foster contacts with the four major groups of society : 
the German Catholics, the German Protestants, the Poles and the 
Jews. He had heard terrible things from some Jews there. Frankly, 
he could say that while the chances of a Pole being a Kulturdeutscher 
might be fairly good (some of the Poles doubted it), the chances of a 
Jew were nil. One of his Jewish friends had said to him, “ Hitler has 
done in fifteen days what Pilsudski could not get done in fifteen years 
—got every Jew in Upper Silesia on the side of Poland.” 

It was a fact that among the most loyal members of the German 
minority in Polish Silesia were the Jews who had never been anything 
else but Germans, the people who controlled most of the business. 
He was not speaking of the Jews who had come in from without. 
What had happened had settled the minds of these people, who up to 
then had been loyal Germans, members of the Minority, sharing the 
burdens of everything. They saw what was going on just across the 
the frontier and thanked God they were in Poland. 

As to the Geneva Convention, he was not a prophet, but he did 
not think the Geneva Convention would be prolonged. If the spirit 
and the letter of the Pact developed on the lines that responsible 
people hoped they would on both sides of the frontier—he was not 
speaking of the authorities in Berlin or Warsaw because he knew very 
little about them—the Geneva Convention would not be necessary. 
He thought that certain things in the Geneva Convention would be 
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prolonged to meet the needs of a peculiar situation about which he was 
writing a book, but he did not think that the Convention itself was 
likely to be prolonged, partly because both parties to it were rather 
“fed up” with certain clauses, certain phrases, of it, and they felt 
that it was a big financial burden. The fifteen-year period should 
suffice to adjust everything, since with the exception of two or three 
issues the adjustments had long since been made. He had a suggestion 
or two to make in his book that might help just to make easier what 
would be a rather serious break. 

Mr. Steed had referred to the fact that the Pact got no kind of 
response in Germany. Opinions expressed in Upper Silesia were of 
all kinds. One man shrugged his shoulders, another smiled, and so on. 
Everyone had his own view about it. Most of them took the view 
that it was the best possible thing under the circumstances. It could 
not do any harm; it might help. They were not always much disposed 
to take it seriously. Some were disposed to regard it as a mistake. 
He had found plenty of people who thought that not a Pact but the 
very opposite was the thing needful. 

He would just like to say two things. Those who had followed 
the situation knew that Roman Dmowski was no friend of Germany. 
The head of the National Democratic party, he had always felt that 
the only hope of Poland was the best possible relations with Russia, 
and that Germany was the Erbfeind. Yet Dmowski said to one of 
his (the speaker’s) acquaintances at Easter-time: “I would not have 
made the Pact for choice; but I am convinced that we shall have it 
for ten years, and that at the end of ten years it will be renewed.” 
There was one of the most experienced minds of Central Europe express- 
ing itself in respect to what had happened. A member of the diplomatic 
corps in Warsaw said to a very highly placed Churchman, with whom 
he had a long conference shortly before leaving Poland over a month 
ago, something like this: ‘‘ I should like you to know that after this 
Pact, provided it stands for a number of years, the Germans will not 
get a hearing in the world if they say they have to recover this or that. 
It has been proved that they can do without it.” 

As to the question of population pressure, a matter that had not 
been touched on, no one knew what the future would bring, but at 
the moment the Polish State with 32,000,000 people was bringing as 
many children into the world as the German State with 64,000,000. 
In other words, the Polish birth-rate was twice that of the German 
people. He did not know that it was a good thing; Poland had more 
people than she knew what to do with. But in the Lower Vistula 
area there were two Polish children being born in these days for every 
one German. He drew attention to this factor. Further, although a 
great deal had been heard in the last years about the Drang nach Osten 
in Germany, it had been a political thing, and artificial. The popula- 
tion of Eastern Germany that could get out of it had got out of it— 
westward. That was the major trouble, and the fault was that of the 
Junkers and their treatment of their tenants and work-people. Youth 
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had run away to the Rhineland, and who took its place? The Sachsen- 
gdanger, i.e. the seasonal labourers from Russia or Poland. 

A further point : from the direction in which the National-Socialist 
party was moving—and he spoke with a very inadequate knowledge 
of their literature—it seemed to him that they had laid aside for the 
moment all thought of political frontiers and revision. One of the 
ablest Poles he had heard speaking on that subject said, ‘‘ Not because 
they wanted to but because they had to.”’ They had done it because 
their whole emphasis was going to be for years on a Kulturoffensiv, 
during which time they hoped to recover from the blows they had had 
of various kinds, and more or less rehabilitate culturally their scattered 
fellow-Germans of whom twenty-five millions lived outside the Reich. 

He had a pet theory—that in the case of Italy on the Adriatic, and 
in the case of Germany, a notable change had come since the War that 
neither of these peoples was yet fully conscious of. Both of them had 
had what one might fairly call ramshackle empires to the East of them 
before the War. They had not yet learned that since the War their 
neighbours were something entirely different, viz. solidly knit though 
economically still poor national States: Yugoslavia on the one hand 
and Poland on the other. 

In conclusion, he suspected that for some time at least the Pact 
would help on what he fancied was in part achieved, viz. a complete 
Verzicht on the part of the Reich, a rejection of policies that involved 
changes of political frontiers, with a tremendous stress on cultural, 
spiritual, intellectual and other forces. 























BRITISH COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
By Tue Hon. VINCENT MASSEY 


The following address on the work of the First Unofficial Con- 
ference on British Commonwealth Relations, which was held at 
Toronto from September 11th to 21st, 1933, was given at the Canadian 
Club, Toronto, on October 2nd, 1933. Mr. Massey attended the 
Conference as a member of the Canadian Group. 


Although the British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
was a very unobtrusive, almost a shrinking, gathering so far as 
publicity was concerned, I venture to suggest to you that it was 
an event of more than ordinary significance and represented an 
experiment as useful as it was novel. It was, as I shall try to 
show, a very British conference too. Its practical object was to 
discuss ways and means by which cooperation between the 
British nations could be promoted and improved. You may say 
this is the job of the Imperial Conference; why should laymen 
meddle in such things? Well, the very importance of this gather- 
ing lay in its being unofficial, The very distinguished groups, 
amounting to some forty British subjects, who came here from 
Great Britain, from the sister Dominions and from India, which 
included both public men and academic authorities, belonged to 
all schools of thought in the communities from which they came. 
An official conference of governments like the Imperial Confer- 
ence must naturally be composed of members of one party— 
that which for the time holds the responsibilities of office. This 
was a Conference of all parties. . This was, too, a very informal 
gathering. Its deliberations were characterised by a frankness and 
candour which are far more difficult to achieve in a meeting whose 
members are responsible to some legislative body. Lastly, its 
meetings were for the most part private and we could escape 
those rosy clouds of after-dinner eloquence which sometimes 
obscure one’s true perspective. 

The major theme of our discussions was cooperation in 
foreign policy within the British Commonwealth. We discussed 
this in terms of practice and we discussed it in terms of theory. 
It was important to do both. The British Empire is, of course, 
good hunting-ground for the theorist. It presents the maximum 
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number of divergent theories—and seems to survive them! 
The Continental observer, when he attempts with his nice sense 
of logic to discuss our domestic relationships, generally retires 
with a good many erroneous conclusions and possibly a headache 
besides. The Empire is, of course, largely undefinable. I rejoice 
in the fact because I think that what is undefinable is generally 
indestructible as well. It is easy to make profitless journeys 
into the realm of theory. But we must never forget the essential 
contribution which the scholar’s detached mind may make to 
any question. The Commonwealth has suffered much in the past 
and suffers even now from loose thinking and old-fashioned 
thinking, and from false sentimentality. The purely emotional 
approach to any subject generally provokes an attitude on the 
part of others which may seem cold and analytical. (The reverse 
process is equally true.) But however profound real sentiment 
may be, it will not be impaired by clear thinking. Emotion is 
never a Satisfactory substitute for thought, although it may 
provide the driving force behind an idea. After all, if the British 
nations have arrived, as I believe they have, at satisfactory 
relationships, this has been due to a combination of those who 
had a deep feeling for the Empire and those who thought clearly 
about the Empire. There need be no antagonism between them. 
It is possible to approach the subject with one’s head, or with 
one’s heart, or both. I believe the majority of us bring to this 
great theme both head and heart. 

One of the significant things in a gathering of people from 
various parts of the Commonwealth is to see how geography 
shapes one’s thinking. Ours is a far-flung Empire. New Zea- 
land’s position, for instance, as a corner of England thrust out 
into the South Pacific, four days’ sailing distance even from 
Australia, has little in common with our own, occupying as we 
do half a continent, with a next-door neighbour thirteen times 
our size. The Canadian view of the Empire and the New Zealand 
view cannot be identical. A serious problem for Dominions 
diversely situated is therefore to acquire a generous and real 
comprehension of each other’s problems and national way of 
thinking, and honestly to try to discover the highest common 
factor between them. That in itself, in my opinion, justifies 
such a gathering as took place and every appropriate form of 
contact which we may establish between the British sister States. 

I have spoken of differences of outlook. Not only as between 
Dominions but within a given Dominion there are plenty of 
divergent views on matters of theory and principle. That is 
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always true of an Imperial gathering. We would not be a 
British Empire if this was not so. But I am satisfied that there 
is more fundamental unity of mind even on theoretical questions 
now than ever before. And this Conference of which I am 
speaking, for all the varied points of view, revealed an under- 
lying assumption, sincerely felt and with little need of vocal 
expression, of the untold value of the British Commonwealth, 
not only to its own members but to society as a whole. If we 
can agree that civilisation is the better for the existence and 
continuance of the Empire, and that our own national contri- 
bution to the world is best made through our membership in it, 
then we may leave various schools of thought to lay the emphasis 
where they desire—on the part or on the whole—and only ask 
of them mutual toleration. We must remember that the more 
critical thinkers on Imperial subjects have always been foolishly 
accused of disaffection, but that they have nevertheless made 
constructive and essential contributions to the welfare of the 
Empire itself. As far as our theoretical differences are concerned, 
however, it is sometimes wise to adopt the expedient I once 
heard described by an English statesman at the Imperial Con- 
ference and “arrive at your conclusion by the characteristic 
British course of scrupulously avoiding a decision.” 

You remember the old definition of a good travelling com- 
panion, to the effect that the best man to travel with is one who 
disagrees with all your arguments and agrees with all your plans. 
That, I believe, was true of this Conference. Here again it was a 
very British conference. When we got to the practical suggestions 
as to what could be done to make the Empire function better, to 
promote a fuller cooperation between the British nations, then 
there was an atmosphere of reality and a very full measure of 
agreement. The Anglo-Saxon is more concerned with facts than 
with theories. It is our way of thinking that the theory should 
be formulated after the facts are known. That was true of the 
great ‘‘ Balfour Declaration ’’ of 1926 which defined the modern 
British Empire in words with which you are familiar. The 
Dominions, so it runs, 

“are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 4 

The new relationships, of course, existed in effect before the 


1 Imperial Conference, 1926. Summary of Proceedings, Cmd. 2768, p. 14. 
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formula was drafted. That, I think, suggests one secret of 
the Anglo-Saxon’s genius for government. His desire is to see 
the machine work, and he leaves it to the historian to define the 
principles which the statesman unconsciously applies in his day- 
to-day efforts to make it function. 

This suggests one of the important objects of this Conference 
—to consider how the mechanism of the Commonwealth could 
be made to work better, to discuss what remains to be done to 
alter and improve existing machinery for consultation and ex- 
change of information and to supply it where it may be missing. 
It is surprising how much still remains to be done. The old idea 
of a centralised Empire, which has been long since wisely aban- 
doned by all thinking people, was of course that of an Imperial 
structure supported by one central pillar in London. The self- 
governing States were to be linked with the mother country and 
with her alone. When that idea died, as it did die, and the 
conception of a group of associated member States was gradually 
evolved, statesmanship was slow to follow out some of the impli- 
cations of the new idea. The new Commonwealth is a structure 
resting on six columns, each on its own footing. But, if I may 
complete this architectural figure, we have never completed the 
cross-bracing between these pillars. The whole question has 
been left in rather a vacuum. 

Let me mention one thing by way of illustration. An impor- 
tant fact was brought home to us in the course of the discussions 
—that in the capitals of the Dominions, foreign countries are 
more adequately represented than are the governments of other 
Dominions. In the case of Ottawa, for instance, three foreign 
States maintain relations with us through their ministers— 
relations which meet the important conditions of being permanent 
and personal and direct. We exchange trade commissioners 
with other Dominions, it is true, but these officers, competent as 
they are, represent specialised functions and do not personally 
represent their governments as a whole. 

(The mention of trade commissioner tempts me to make a 
brief digression. There is a view that if our relations with other 
States are exclusively those of trade, then trade commissioners are 
all we need. Such relationships are, of course, not confined to 
commerce; but even if they were, the trade commissioner, to 
do his job, needs someone whose scope is wider than trade to 
prepare the way for him and to do the things in connection with 
his task which no trade commissioner can do. Trade is best 
promoted by a representative whose duties are not limited to 
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trade, whose functions are more than those of an expert and who 
can represent his government in the fullest sense, with access to 
the highest officers in the government to which he is accredited, 
in other words to the government itself. Specialists in trade, 
like a trade commissioner, are essential, but they can only do 
their best when assisted by senior officers with such general 
powers and status.) 

This is true of Empire countries as well as foreign States. 
The British Dominions, although their relations should cover 
much more than trade, still exchange no officers except trade com- 
missioners. Dominions have indirect relations, of course, through 
their respective High Commissioners in London; and in the case 
of one or two Dominions, through ministers in foreign capitals. 
But we still have to supply direct, continuous, personal relations 
with other British States. What do we in Canada know of the 
Australian mind, or of opinion in South Africa? They are sister 
British communities. We exchange with a foreign country like 
Japan ministers through whom each country knows intimately 
what is going on in the other. We accept this interchange as 
being in the interest of intimate and friendly relations. Why 
should we fail to provide as between two Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth the corresponding machinery? This 
would involve no revolutionary step. The contact could be 
supplied quite simply and at relatively modest cost by the inter- 
change of quasi-diplomatic officers, call them High Commissioners 
or what you will. Such an interchange between London and 
Ottawa, and London and Cape Town, works well. It would be a 
reasonable and useful step to extend the idea to inter-Dominion 
representation. It was interesting to see that there was general 
agreement in the recent Conference that such a development 
should take place. 

It is of value to examine the relations of Dominions with one 
another. It is perhaps even more important to consider their 
growing responsibilities as individual sovereign States in the 
world at large. We have thought much of the privileges of the 
new status. Have we given equal attention to the corresponding 
obligations? An interesting point often overlooked came up 
at the Conference in a general discussion of foreign representation. 
Although three Dominions have now established independent * 
diplomatic missions where they thought them necessary, there 
is but little thought of the question of Dominion consular services. 
We in Canada, as a matter of fact, have as yet no consuls at all. 
The Canadian traveller or business man requiring the services of a 
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consul anywhere in the world finds his needs looked after very 
willingly and very efficiently by British officers. This is particu- 
larly true of British consuls in the United States in their work on 
behalf of Canadian citizens. As a matter of fact, one of the little 
problems which had to be adjusted when the Canadian Legation 
was set up in Washington—if I may quote from personal experi- 
ence—was the relation between the new Canadian Minister and 
the British consuls. The latter were responsible to the British 
Ambassador but they had to do a considerable amount of busi- 
ness for Canada. So it was arranged that in connection with 
their Canadian work they should take instructions from the 
Canadian Minister. The plan, I may say, worked admirably, 
and harmonious relations prevailed between the consular offices 
and the Legation throughout the period with which I am familiar. 
(I may say that the magnitude of their work is represented by 
the fact that some twelve hundred dispatches were sent from 
the Legation on an average each year to British consuls in the 
United States on Canadian business.) But to return to the pro- 
blem. It would not seem a very self-respecting situation for a 
Dominion to be in, to be permanently dependent on Great Britain 
for these services. In my own view, as far as Canada is concerned, 
the problem can best be solved, when economic conditions per- 
mit, by the very slow and gradual establishment of our own 
consular service where it is most needed, in close cooperation, 
particularly during the transitional stage, with the British service 
itself. 

This is perhaps a relatively unimportant instance of the 
anomalies which can survive in a slowly evolving system like 
that of the Commonwealth. It suggests a principle which is, 
however, important. I am one of those who firmly believe in the 
conception of fully developed nationhood embodied in the new 
British Empire. (Like others, I believed in it before it became 
fashionable.) The Empire rests on a majestic paradox. The 
unity of the whole is based on the freedom of the parts—even the 
freedom to disagree! But our freedom has its implications. 
One of these is that of a growing responsibility. As we rise to a 
positive sense of this we will be less troubled by apprehensions 
and more occupied with practical problems. If we make our 
freedom real, we need be subject to no commitments which are 
not of our own making. We shall show our political maturity 
best by the active use of our new status rather than by any un- 
real fears that this status is in jeopardy. There is plenty for a 
Dominion to do in the world to-day, the Commonwealth itself 
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offers a field for common action and individual initiative too 
with a great objective as the goal. I need not suggest what this 
goal is. The dispatches in the daily press tell it all too clearly. 
It is nothing less than the problem of maintaining peace itself. 
The situation existing in the world to-day, grave as it is, 
gave a reality to the many earnest hours which the Conference 
spent on the relation which the Commonwealth should have to 
the new system created after the War on the theory that nations 
should be collectively responsible for keeping the peace, that 
arbitrary force should no longer prevail. The League of Nations 
was set up to put this new collective system into effect. It is 
still in an experimental stage. What should be the relation 
between the old Empire and the new League, between the Com- 
monwealth system and the collective system? Are Empire and 
League mutually antagonistic? Can one in any sense be re- 
garded as a substitute for the other? Or are they complemen- 
tary? A great Englishman in this place only a few days ago 
gave you his view, which I believe to be the right view, and if the 
members of this recent Conference reflect accurately the opinion 
of the communities to which they belong, the general view is not 
unlike Lord Cecil’s—namely, that the Commonwealth system 
and the international system are complementary, that there is 
no choice to be made between them, that each needs the other. 
Nothing, I believe, is more unfortunate than the suggestion 
that there is something mutually hostile between the League of 
Nations and the British Commonwealth. The Commonwealth, 
as a matter of fact, gains strength from the League. If we 
abandoned all the efforts to substitute the rule of law for the rule 
of force and left the world to a precarious balance of military 
alliances, consider the strain which would be imposed on an 
Empire stretching over five continents. No aggregation of 
human beings to-day so needs peace as do the British peoples. 
We cannot afford to lose our faith in an international system, 
however imperfect, which stands between us and a jungle world. 
There is no more fruitful ground for the cooperation of British 
nations than in the work of the League and the collective system. 
The consideration of defence on the old pre-War basis inevitably 
produces divergent views in the Imperial family. An Empire 
plan of defence would threaten the unity of the Commonwealth 
and would defeat its own object, but in efforts towards the main- 
tenance of peace under the collective system the British States 
can find a unifying force. And if the Commonwealth needs the 
League, the League needs the Commonwealth. The forces 
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which have helped to bring about the League of Nations remain 
alive, powerful and, I believe, growing, in its British member 
States, and it is clear that in the strengthening of those forces 
lies the best hope not only for the future of the Commonwealth 
itself but for the preservation of the League and all it stands for. 

Well, you may say, these are all right as far as general plati- 
tudes are concerned; but as the collective system has recently 
failed us, have we not got to rely on the strength of the British 
Empire as a second line of defence? This sounds very plausible, 
but may I suggest for your consideration that it is not fair to say 
the League of Nations has failed. In several important crises 
with which it has dealt in its very short history, its efforts have 
met with very conspicuous success. Wars have been averted. 
But let us frankly admit that in the recent Oriental crisis the 
League definitely failed to achieve its main purpose, which 
was the elimination of arbitrary force as a method of ending 
conflict. A single determined Power, operating on a nineteenth- 
century basis, has proved too much for the moral forces of which 
the League was supposed to have been an expression. That is 
tragically true. But in dealing with this very fundamental 
question, the recent Conference was in general agreement that 
such failure was not due to any defects in the machinery of the 
League and the collective system, but to two main causes. One 
of these is the non-membership of certain great States; but I 
believe the graver one is the failure of members of the League to 
face the full implications of the Covenant which they had signed. 
They refused to take the necessary risks to their individual 
interests in implementing their obligations. The British States 
must bear their share of blame. The League of Nations is after 
all nothing more than a group of sovereign States who agree to 
do certain things in certain circumstances. The circumstances 
arose and the things were not done. Had Geneva not wasted 
precious months in tragic vacillation—alternating in weakness 
and blufi—the outcome of the Manchurian incident might have 
been averted. You may say that the task of applying sanctions 
to an outlaw Power involves grave risk. So it does. But surely 
it is true to say that the risk involved would be no greater than 
the risks which would follow the complete breakdown of the 
League machinery through lack of the necessary support. This 
may seem irrelevant to an account of the British Empire Con- 
ference. I donot thinkitis. I can only say that this represented 
the most significant question which engaged the attention of the 
recent gathering. And if one thing emerged from the meetings 
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more important than another, it was the view which met with 
general agreement, that the British States should cooperate 
whole-heartedly to strengthen the collective system both for 
the sake of the Commonwealth and of the world in which it exists. 
For the last two years, it is true, the collective system may seem 
to many to be a vague aspiration rather than a concrete fact. 
The only alternative to chaos is to make it a fact. You are no 
doubt familiar with the eloquent statement made by Lord Lytton 
in his famous conversation with the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
when he pointed out that the nations which lost millions of lives 
and billions of treasure in the Great War got out of it just one 
thing—the collective system for the maintenance of peace; and 
this he called, and rightly called, the “ life-line of civilisation.” 
The line may now be worn and frayed, dangerously frayed in 
places; it is our simple duty to help strengthen it. 

What about Canada’s relation to these things? I think 
it is true to say that the Canadian members of this Conference 
left its sessions with a renewed consciousness of how much the 
outside world means to us. There is no security for any State 
to-day. Even we with all our isolation are not safe. It is a 
matter of self-interest for us to take foreign affairs more seriously 
than we do. We have a task to perform in this field—an oppor- 
tunity for usefulness larger than we realise. We are small, we 
are young; but Canada has a prestige in the international sphere 
out of proportion to her size or her youth. We are happy in 
having no enemies. We can be accused of no ulterior purpose. 
We can approach international questions with an obvious dis- 
interestedness and with the force which that rare quality lends. 
Our participation should be no perfunctory matter. 

A British Dominion has after all a twofold opportunity. It 
can speak and act with all the freedom of complete nationhood ; 
on the other hand, as a member of the British Commonwealth, 
it has behind it the prestige of a great Empire. A Dominion, 
to quote a homely adage, is in the position of eating its cake and 
having it too—a unique privilege. It can function like any other 
sovereign State, or it can bring its influence to bear on British 
policy when it may be appropriate, as has been done in the past, 
speaking with the candour which is natural between members 
of the same family. 

It is, of course, true of the sphere of foreign affairs—perhaps 
truer than of domestic matters—that governments cannot move 
much faster than the public opinion to which they are responsible. 
The education of public opinion is a democratic responsibility 
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which a democracy sometimes forgets. How many of us really 
know what we as a nation have promised to do as signatories of 
the League of Nations Covenant, or what the sanctions mean 
which in certain circumstances we are committed to apply? It 
surely requires no argument to prove the importance of an 
informed public opinion on these matters. What are the means 
of its accomplishment? There are obvious agencies performing 
an invaluable service—the League of Nations Society, Canadian 
Clubs, the Universities—I need not name them. But something 
else is needed. Governments, although they reflect public 
opinion, can help to instruct it. The Foreign Minister of most 
States represents the means by which the community is officially 
kept informed on the subject of foreign affairs. With us, as 
with all other Dominions save one (in Australia the Attorney- 
General holds it), the Portfolio of External Affairs is attached to 
the office of the Prime Minister, which is already burdened with 
supreme responsibilities. It was felt by the recent Conference— 
and here is another change in machinery with great possibilities 
—that if a Dominion Minister of External Affairs were charged 
with those duties alone, he could not only give appropriate 
attention to a work of growing importance, but he could afford 
to be absent abroad for months as a normal part of his work, 
informing himself and giving his government continuous and 
experienced representation at the League Assembly; he would 
be free to address public audiences on foreign affairs while at home 
and could stimulate the interest of Parliament itself in such 
questions and its relation to them. These important services 
can never be adequately performed until the Department of 
External Affairs has a minister of its own with no conflicting or 
competing responsibilities. The Conference was in general 
agreement on this principle. 

It is for each Dominion to act as its people and parliament 
direct. I believe, however, that in the great fundamental 
questions which confront the world to-day, the British States 
possess common views. The Empire may or may not be a legal 
entity. The arguments over this would be endless and none 
too profitable. But for all our differences, I believe we do 
possess a moral and spiritual unity. I believe that we have in 
common an intangible something which we derive from the life 
and character of the mother country herself. For lack of a 
better phrase, shall I call it the British spirit? It is not the spirit 
of “ Rule Britannia!’’—that is happily out of date—but a 
humbler, nobler thing than that. We may sometimes disagree 
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with British policy, but I think there has been nothing half as 
constructive in the world for the last fifteen critical years as the 
attitude of Great Britain on the questions which confront us. 
What are the qualities of the spirit behind it? Let me state 
some of them, not in terms of rhetoric, but as I believe the simple 
truth to be. One of them is tolerance—let us not forget it. What 
are the others? A largeness of mind and magnanimity, a readi- 
ness to welcome diversity and use its gifts, a stubborn respect 
for individual liberty; a feeling of responsibility and a sense of 
trusteeship where such is needed ; political wisdom and maturity 
—none equal to it; and above all, an honest, even a passionate 
devotion to peace. It is for us in Canada to comprehend these 
things and to remember that it is ours to share them too, and 
| help extend their influence in the world to-day in a wise and 
generous spirit of cooperation. 




















TURKEY 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND THE 
FIVE-YEARS PLAN? 


By S. C. Wyatt 


Durinc the past few years so much has happened to absorb 
our attention in the realm of international relations and in world 
economic problems, and, besides, we have been so concerned with 
the difficulties of our own country, that perhaps we have rather 
tended to lose sight of the changes, development, and progress 
which are taking place in any one foreign country. 

In any case it is no exaggeration to say that, with the exception 
of Russia, where the process has been very different, no country 
has undergone such drastic and fundamental changes as has 
Turkey during the past ten years. 

A bare list of them is, in itself, impressive : 


The abolition of the Sultanate and the end of the house of Osman, 
after a rule of over 600 years, in favour of a modern form of government. 

The abolition of the Caliphate, with its consequent effect upon 
Turkey and the whole Moslem world. 

The sweeping-away of the Capitulations and with them the end of 
all religious, legal, commercial, and fiscal privileges for foreigners in 
Turkey. 

The cessation of the international control in Turkey of Turkish 
revenues by the Ottoman Public Debt Council. 

The exchange of populations with Greece, which, although it has 
involved temporary disadvantages to Turkey in skilled and semi- 
skilled labour, has brought about national homogeneity and is making 
for national solidarity. 

The abolition of the old Moslem laws, established for a thousand 
years, in favour of modern legal codes based upon the principles of 
Roman law. 

The emancipation of women and the abolition of polygamy. 

The adoption of Latin characters for the language, the adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar, the twenty-four hours for time, and the metric 
system for weights and measures. 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on March 26th, 1934, Sir Telford Waugh in 
the Chair. 

The Turkish Five-Years Plan was approved by the Council of Ministers on 
January gth, 1934. 
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All this, and more, has been done in a space of time which 
counts for a day in the life of a nation. It has been accomplished 
without revolution or bloodshed by a man who imposed his will 
on the people, as he judged for their good, and by a government 
which has obtained from Europe complete political, economic, and 
financial independence for post-War Turkey. 

Of all these reforms, perhaps the emancipation of Turkish 
women is fraught with the most far-reaching potential conse- 
quences for Turkey. Let us think what this may mean for the 
coming generations, when we remember that the indolence and 
lack of business inclination of certain classes of Turk must have 
been due largely to their upbringing in secluded harems by women 
who knew little of the world and who were often illiterate. 

To-day the better-class Turkish women are already tending 
to become more like their foreign sisters, and their influence upon 
future generations is bound to be very different from the past. 
Taking the long view, it is probably true to say that the biggest 
thing the Ghazi did for his country was the grant of freedom to his 
womenkind, with obligatory education. 


Great strides are being made in the education of the people. 
Already there are nearly three times as many schools and nearly 
four times as many teachers and pupils as there were in 1913; 
allowing for the smaller population of present Turkey as compared 
with the Ottoman Empire, during the past ten years Government 
expenditure on education has increased threefold. 

Nowadays, under Government stimulus, the more educated 
Turks are showing a disposition to go into industry and commerce 
and are gaining knowledge and experience of business generally. 
The Government also sends an important number of students and 
others abroad for instruction and training in agriculture and 
industry, and a central Agricultural College has been opened in 
Ankara with branches in the districts for local instruction. 

All this is bound to give results in the economic domain in the 
future, especially if the tendency is avoided to flood the liberal 
professions at the cost of commerce and industry, as has been the 
unfortunate tendency in some other countries. 


My particular object to-night, however, is to present to you 
in a condensed form, and necessarily rather superficially, the more 
important facts and factors of the economic situation in Turkey, 
and particularly those relating to industrial progress, with a few 
observations of my own. 
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I am anxious not to exaggerate, or to prophesy, even by 
implication, but, so far as possible, to give a résumé from which 
we may each judge the situation in a fair perspective. 

Our subject boils down, very largely, to a comparison of the 
present with the past, together with a glance at the programme 
of the future, and, in any case, it is from this angle that we can 
best approach it. 

The Ottoman Empire was a purely agricultural country, 
exporting its produce and raw materials and importing manu- 
factured goods and luxuries—the exact opposite, in fact, of Great 
Britain. The exports had their assured markets, for there was 
but little competition by other producing countries for the special 
Turkish products. 

On the other hand, the Empire imported what was required 
and what it could afford, under tariffs limited by international 
agreements, and no one worried about the relation or the ratio 
of exports to imports. In 1913, for example, the Empire’s imports 
amounted to twice the value of the exports, and, previously, the 
trade balance was unfavourable year after year to the extent 
of about 30 per cent. 

In what we may call “ the old days,” though they were but a 
very few years ago, Turkey had no manufacturing industries to 
speak of, other than the manufacture of carpets and the silk 
factories at Broussa, where about 3000 people were employed. 
True, there was a glass factory, a porcelain factory, a brick and 
tile factory and a tannery, but that was nearly all. The economic 
policy of those days, if a positive term may be applied to a state 
of negation, was as international, or, from another angle, as 
non-national, as was the financial policy. 


The Treaty of Lausanne gave modern Turkey her economic 
independence, and full advantage has been taken of it. 

The economic policy of the present Government was improvised 
under very difficult circumstances. Those in charge had to cut 
away from the methods of the old régime, renew and re-staff the 
administrative machine, adapt finance (both income and expendi- 
ture) to the new geographical limits of post-War Turkey, create a 
more modern system of taxation as well as a more effective method 
of collection, control the currency exchange rate, finance an 
extensive programme of public works, deal with external and 
internal debts and claims, and, generally, arrive as soon as possible 
at a balanced budget. 

In the beginning the Government complicated its own task 
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by entering into heavy foreign-currency commitments, for several 
years ahead, for the purchase of existing railways, the construction 
of other railways, and for purposes of national defence; and all 
this out of revenue which has fallen much below expectations. 
This was done at a time when exports were falling and imports 
were uncontrolled, and, apparently, without a thought, at that 
moment, of the effect upon the balance of payments or upon their 
currency exchange rate. 

Nevertheless, it can fairly be said that, in a large measure, the 
Government has gradually succeeded in dealing with those 
problems, though, of course, not always without imposing stringent, 
and even harsh, measures and decisions upon those concerned. 


The economic situation of the past few years, as compared 
with that of the Empire of, say, twenty years ago, has been 
subject to two main and opposite influences. One, favourable, 
the gradually developed reconstructive policy of the present 
Turkish régime and the new national spirit of endeavour and 
progress which is being engendered in consequence; and the other, 
unfavourable, the world economic crisis which has pressed so 
heavily upon Turkish products. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, had world conditions been less difficult, the consequences of 
the favourable influence would have been even more evident than 
they are. 

To-day the policy may be described as one of economic national- 
ism, born, perhaps, of race considerations, but nurtured upon the 
application of the fashionable principles of national protection 
and independence. The idea is that, ultimately, Turkey shall be 
a self-sufficing economic unit, using her own natural resources and 
making her own essential manufactures, both for times of peace 
and for times of war. 

The Turkish Government’s declared object in its trade 
policy is to establish an approximate balance between imports 
from each country with Turkish exports to that country, and 
efforts have been made, and greater efforts are to be made in 
future, to create and to stimulate local industries in order to 
safeguard Turkish currency and to render the country more and 
more independent of certain imports. Higher tariffs having had 
but a partial effect in that object, a system of quotas has been 
applied to imports during the past two years, and these protective 
barriers are being supplemented by trade agreements with various 
countries on the basis of reciprocity. The sudden application of 
a quota system involved inconvenience and loss to merchants at 
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the time and, in fact, brought about, to some extent, a temporary 
dislocation of trade. 

Obviously, any government restriction of imports and control 
of currency exchange needs very delicate handling and continuous 
adjustment, or the effect is discouraging at least and may be 
positively destructive. The period of experiment has now passed, 
however, and, within quota limits, importers can acquire their 
foreign exchange without difficulty and without undue formality, 
provided that their documents are in order. 


Turkey’s external trade for the past ten years falls naturally 
into three periods. During the first three years, both imports and 
exports increased, but especially imports. During the next four 
years, imports were maintained but exports fell each year. During 
the past three or four years, both have fallen heavily, but imports 
even more heavily than exports. In fact, in 1932 Turkish imports 
dropped, mainly owing to Government restrictions, by two-thirds, 
and exports, mainly owing to the fall in prices, fell by one-half, as 
compared with 1925 and 1926, and the fall continues. 

As you know, Turkey is largely dependent upon her exports 
of tobacco and dried fruits, which represent together one-half of 
the total value of her exports. Her chief imports are cotton 
piece-goods, iron and steel manufactures and machinery. 

The country’s trade balance during the first two of the three 
periods mentioned was always heavily adverse, amounting in 
1929, owing to abnormal imports in anticipation of an increased 
tariff, to no less than 40 per cent. of the total value of her imports. 
During the third and the controlled period, that is, since 1929, the 
trade balance has been redressed, and in 1932, on the much- 
reduced turnover, the balance was favourable to the extent of 
I5 per cent. of the total exports, and for 1933 it will again be 
favourable. 

Although a favourable balance helps the currency, obviously 
such a rigorous compression of imports is liable to have an un- 
favourable repercussion upon the exports and, in any case, the 
reduction in the trade turnover is bound to affect adversely the 
buying capacity and the prosperity of the country generally. 
Fortunately, the cost of living for the bulk of the inhabitants has 
fallen during the past few years, and the tendency is for it still 
to fall. Tobacco exports have fallen by one-half in value in the 
past four years and by a third in quantity. 

As a consequence of the high prices which reigned for Turkish 
tobaccos between 1922 and 1929, there was a large increase in 
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cultivation and the crisis of 1929 found a heavy accumulation of 
stocks at a moment when prices fell rapidly. Although cultiva- 
tion has since been reduced, prices are so low as to be hardly 
remunerative and the depreciation of the dollar has added to the 
difficulties of the situation, the United States being an important 
buyer of Turkish tobaccos. 

Dried fruits exports have fallen by a third in value and by 
Io per cent. in quantity. It is remarkable that, in spite of the 
transfer from Turkey of the Greek element, the cultivation of the 
vines and of the fig orchards has not suffered and the annual 
yields have been fully maintained. Since 1930, prices have fallen 
heavily, but even to-day they are remunerative, thanks to the 
richness of the soil and the low cost of labour. 

The carpet industry in Turkey has been badly hit of recent 
} years, partly owing to the fall in world prices, partly owing to the 
introduction of import duties in England and to increased duties 
in other countries, and also, to some extent, owing to the closing 
down of centres of manufacture in Sivas, Sparta and other districts 
at the time of the expulsion of the Greek and Armenian elements. 

It will have been noted that, in exports, the tendency is less 
; discouraging in quantities than in values. In fact, the heavy 
fall in Turkish exports as a whole is mainly due to world prices, 
though increasing competition from other producing countries 
for certain products has had some effect.. 

Government has helped agriculture in various ways, such as 
supervising and limiting rates of interest on loans, protecting the 
agricultural debtor against the forced sale of his property at 
: derisory prices, buying, through the Banque Agricole, his surplus 
grain in order to support the price of wheat, and building large 
silos for the storage of grain. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, with an improvement in 
world demand and prices, Turkey should be one of the first 
countries to reap a benefit, although, if that improvement should 
be long deferred, the purchasing power of the country will further 
decline and the Government may find it more difficult to make 
both ends meet, without some revision or postponement of their 
public works and industrial programmes. 


Before we come to the subject of Turkish industries, I would 
draw your attention to the remarkable public works programme 
of the Turkish Government and particularly to the development 
of the railway communications of the country. 

Before the War, the railways in existence within the geo- 
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graphical limits of present-day Turkey were, as you know, the 
following :—the British and French group of railways in the west 
of Anatolia, serving the Smyrna hinterland for the tobacco, fruit, 
valonia and opium trade; two small sections linking up Broussa 
with the Marmora and Adana with the Mediterranean (these were 
all essentially economic in their object) ; and, in addition, there was 
the passenger line in European Turkey connecting Istanbul with 
Europe, and also the Anatolian railways running south from 
Istanbul, and then south-east to Adana, with Baghdad as the goal. 

The total length of these pre-War railways was about 3000 
kilometres and they were all owned by foreign concerns. 

Between 1916 and 1922 another 1000 kilometres or so were 
added by the acquisition of the railway from Erzerum to the 
Russian frontier and by the extension of the Anatolian line to 
Aleppo and Nissibin, along the present Syrian frontier. Neither 
of these two railways can be described as primarily economic. 

Under the present régime in Turkey, during the past eight or 
nine years, the Anatolian lines and the short lines to Broussa and 
Adana have been acquired by the State, and an ambitious pro- 
gramme of fresh construction has been undertaken. 

The present programme consists mainly of a line running, 
roughly, east from Ankara through Kaiserea and Sivas, to join 
at Erzerum the railway to the Russian frontier, and crossed by 
three lines, roughly parallel to each other, and running south from 
the Black Sea ports to Mersina on the Mediterranean. These 
lines will extend the old system, and will ensure communications 
throughout the length and breadth of Anatolia. 

From the point of view of the political and administrative 
control of the interior of the country and inter-communication 
for the chief towns and ports, their advantage is obvious. Their 
economic advantages appear to be limited largely, though not 
entirely, to serving the agricultural hinterlands of the Black Sea 
ports and of Adana and Mersina in the south. 

In addition, a line with a definitely economic object is under 
construction from Diarbekir, through Ergani and Malatia to 
Adana, which will serve for the transport of copper from the 
Ergani mines to the port of Mersina and, also, a line has been 
built in the western zone connecting the Anatolian railway line 
with that of Soma-Panderma, through agricultural country. 

In short, to the original lines, the present Government has 
already added and completed another 2000, at a cost of over 200 
million Turkish pounds, and with the completion of another 1400 
kilometres, which are either under construction or to be built in 
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the future, the railway lines will shortly have been nearly doubled 
in length. 

This in itself is not only a remarkable material achievement, 
but it should be remembered that, with the exception of the 
Ergani line, which is being constructed partly by means of an 
internal loan, the whole of the cost of the acquisition of old lines 
and the construction of new ones falls as a direct charge upon the 
country’s budgets. With a return to better times and a more 
active traffic movement, it will be seen whether the surplus 
receipts from certain lines can support the others, and whether, 
after providing for the necessary replacements and renewals, the 
railway system, as a whole, can pay its way. 

The extension in communications has not been limited to 
railways, for much has been done recently in the improvement 
and construction of roads and bridges, though road communica- 
tions, both in quality and in quantity, still fall far short of the 
country’s requirements. 

The future public works programme includes the modernisation 
and the development of the ports of Samsoun, Eregli and Mersina 
—Eregli as a coal port for the Zounguldak mines, and Mersina as 
the port for the rich Adana district, as a future outlet for the 
Ergani copper, and, perhaps, for the Southern Persia trade, which 
was formerly important in volume, if this develops again and if it 
passes through Turkey. 


We have already observed that, apart from carpets and silk 
and a very few factories, manufacturing industries were practically 
non-existent under the Ottoman Empire. During the past ten 
years, however, over a thousand new factories, many of them small, 
certainly, have been founded in Turkey and, during the past few 
years, it is roughly estimated that industrial production has 
increased about fivefold. 

Sugar, matches, flour, macaroni, wines and spirits, cotton, 
woollen and silk yarns and textiles, hosiery, rubber goods, cement, 
leather goods, shoes, bags, soap and perfumery, furniture, paints 
and varnish and ply and construction wood are now produced. 

In textiles, leather, shoes, sugar and cement, marked progress 
has been made in 1933. In fact the cement production has 
exceeded the country’s requirements. 

In minerals, coal, chrome, boracite, manganese and silver-lead 
all showed a larger output in 1933 than in 1932. 

The Government has encouraged local industries in various 
ways, including freedom of customs duty for their imported 
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machinery, increased duties and quota restrictions on competing 
imports, and financial facilities through the Sumer Bank. 

A merchant of my acquaintance, with long experience in 
Turkey, has just replied to my question, ‘‘ Will Turkish factories 
and manufactures be able to hold their own in future, or is the 
movement largely temporary and artificial? ’’ He says, ‘‘ You 
would be surprised indeed if you saw what some of the factories 
are producing as regards quality and finish, but, for all that, they 
have a long way to go before they reach perfection. As to whether 
they will be able to hold their own in future, this depends entirely 
upon the protectionist policy of the Government. If this is 
maintained, their future is secure, generally speaking. If, how- 
ever, protection is done away with, very few Turkish factories 
would survive. Indeed, in some cases it is the quota, rather than 
the tariff, which enables them to carry on.” 

I think this fairly expresses the situation and, thanks to 
encouragement and protection, and despite the low prices for her 
products, Turkey has made fresh progress in 1933 towards her 
economic restoration. 

It is a fact that, in some cases, the quality of the article leaves 
much to be desired, but, generally speaking, this is improving 
and, at the present rate of progress, the Turkish article should 
soon replace, satisfactorily as to quality, the hitherto imported 
article. In other cases the quality of the Turkish manufacture is 
already satisfactory. Also, some of the local products are 
expensive, owing to a comparatively small demand involving 
relatively high overhead charges, but there is little doubt that 
protection and preference in some form will continue to be afforded 
to Turkish industries. 

In some of the new industries, reasons of general policy appear 
to have over-ridden purely economic considerations. An interest- 
ing case which gives scope for reflection is that of sugar, where 
figures of the past few years show a gradual decline in imports 
since 1926, when the first sugar factory was started, and a relative 
increase in Turkish production, and this to such an extent that in 
another year, or less, all requirements will be produced in the 
country. 

Side by side with this, however, there has been a falling off in 
the annual customs revenue from sugar imports from about 15 
million Turkish pounds before 1926 to, probably, zero in 1935. 

In fact the creation of the sugar industry has brought both 
advantages and disadvantages. True, Turkey no longer has to 
find the foreign currency for her sugar imports, but, on the other 
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hand, the Government has lost approximately the equivalent of a 
like amount in direct revenue. In other words, in this particular 
case, pressure has been eased on the Turkish currency exchange 
rate, and the balance of payments has benefited at the expense 
of the budget, though it can be contended with reason that indirect 
budgetary compensation will ensue from the encouragement 
afforded to Turkish agriculture and industry owing to the cultiva- 
tion of beetroot, the consumption of coal, increased railway 
traffic, etc. 


I have been particularly anxious to know to what extent 
skilled and semi-skilled labour is available in Turkey for present 
and future industries, to what extent the loss of the Greek and 
Armenian elements is still felt, and how the Turks are adapting 
themselves to factory life and work. 

My information from experienced and reliable sources may be 
summarised as follows. (1) The loss of skilled and semi-skilled 
labour consequent upon the exchange of populations was severely 
felt at first and, in the large seaports, it is still felt, though to a 
lessening degree, and it is no longer serious enough to prevent 
industrial progress. (2) The Turk is gradually learning the various 
trades and the Turkish woman is replacing the Greek and the 
Armenian in office and factory. They are not yet quite so capable, 
generally speaking, but they are willing and adaptable and, before 
very long, they should be efficient. (3) Highly-skilled labour is 
scarce, and foreign managers, supervisors, and technical experts 
are still essential in the large mills and factories, with a Turkish 
understudy in each case for the time being. 

Another informant, referring to the Smyrna district, says that 
the local labour supply is hardly adequate for the increasing 
demands of the tobacco and fruit trades and the various industries, 
but that, fortunately, the same labour can be employed in rotation 
in fruit during certain months and later on in tobacco, as the two 
seasons do not coincide. 

The supply of female labour has greatly increased, the better 
educated girls taking to office and shop service and the others to 
factories and packing establishments, where they are easily 
trained and work satisfactorily. They prefer day-work in offices 
and factories, with their leisure hours, to domestic employment ; 
as do their sisters in other countries. 

Managers of textile factories report that the labour obtainable 
is disciplined, intelligent and adaptable. The chief difficulty is 
that the Turkish foreman does not yet give general satisfaction, 
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but it is hoped that, with a better-trained class of man becoming 
available in due course from the technical schools, this drawback 
will be overcome in time. 

In fact it appears that, in so far as labour supply for the Five- 
Years Industrial Plan is concerned, the Government should meet 
with no insuperable difficulties, provided that the Plan is not 
rushed and that a sufficient number of foreign supervisors are 
engaged for training purposes. Incidentally, an eight-hour day 
is to be produced for factory work-people and, possibly, an 
insurance scheme. 

An interesting commentary is that, with the spread of educa- 
tion, the emancipation of women and their desire to work, the 
towns-people, at any rate, appear to be undergoing a change of 
mental outlook, in the process of which the Turk is losing his 
rather extreme nationalism of recent years, and, consequently, 
his relations with the foreigner living in his country are becoming 
more friendly and understanding. 


We now come to our glimpse at the future of Turkish industrial 
effort under the Government’s Five-Years Plan, of which general 
indications have already been published. 

Although the expression “ Five-Years Plan ”’ is so closely and 
naturally associated in our minds with Soviet Russia, Turkey’s 
great neighbour, the idea of an Industrial Plan for Turkey arose 
from purely practical considerations and, although the material 
features of the Russian plan will serve as a general model, with 
adaptations to Turkish conditions and requirements, this by no 
means indicates that there is any intention on the part of the 
Turkish Government to accept or apply Communistic political 
principles in Turkey. A period Plan has been decided upon asa 
means, and in the view of the Government as the most efficacious 
and rapid means, to encourage, organise and achieve the indus- 
trialisation of Turkey up to a specific point of her own internal 
requirements. 

Probably what inspired the idea as much as anything is the 
fact that Turkey is exporting raw materials, and, on the other 
hand, importing manufactured articles for the making of many of 
which she has the elements, developed or undeveloped, in her 
own country. Obviously, this is not only to the disadvantage of 
her currency exchange rate, for she has to pay for imports in 
foreign currencies, but also it means that Turkey’s general economic 
situation is unduly dependent upon foreign markets. 

It follows that, as Turkey means to maintain henceforth an 
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approximate equilibrium in her commercial balance, her own 
consumption of essential manufactures would have to be limited to 
the capacity to purchase them afforded by the funds obtained for 
her exports, which might be very awkward in times of depressed 
world markets and low prices or in times of war, whereas, if she 
could manufacture herself the essentials, or many of them, with 
her own materials, she should be in a less dependent and a more 
satisfactory situation. 

Again, although Turkey has managed just recently to put her 
commercial balance in order, it has only been done by what may 
perhaps be looked upon as temporary and artificial expedients, 
such as foreign exchange control, high tariffs and quotas, all of 
which are, of course, restrictive of trade volume, whereas, it may 
have been argued, if she could succeed in establishing certain 
industries on a reasonably sound economic basis, she might hope 
to rely, one day, less upon the present restrictive measures than 
she has to at present. 

Here, inasmuch as this process of reasoning is merely the 
product of my own imagination, perhaps I am justified in inter- 
posing the personal impression that it seems likely that some 
considerable time will elapse before this desirable result—I mean 
the sweeping away of restrictions to Turkish import trade—will 
be attained. 

To allow imagination a little further licence, it may be that, 
once the decision had been taken in principle to push forward 
certain Turkish industries, the question arose whether the execu- 
tion should take the form, simply and solely, of Government 
encouragement to private industrial enterprise, or whether it had 
better be undertaken by the State alone, or whether it should be 
partly the one and partly the other. Here the decisive factors 
may well have been that the Turkish individual has not the 
capital, nor the experience, to undertake industrial business on a 
large scale and that, so far, this has been made possible either by 
foreign capital or by the Government. 

In any case the choice appears to have been a compromise, 
for a part of the Industrial Plan is to be undertaken by the State, 
and a part is to be left to private enterprise, which, however, is 
to be subject to a close control to avoid over-production and, 
probably, also to ensure reasonable prices. 

In this way Turkey is taking her part in the world economic 
re-armament, and experience will show to what extent private 
enterprise under Government control, exercised in the interests 
of the Plan as a whole, will take, and will be able to hold, its place 
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in the economic development of the country, and to what extent 
Turkey can produce the human administrative machine which the 
development and the control of the Plan will require. 

It is interesting to observe how Government control, which 
started with defensive measures for the currency, which, in turn, 
led to restriction of imports and to an active interest in agriculture 
and exports, has gradually developed and spread, until, under the 
proposed Plan, it looks as though the entire economic movement 
of the country is to be controlled by the State in one way or 
another and to a greater or lesser degree. Apparently, not only is 
capital to be controlled, but labour is to be mobilised and con- 
trolled also, and, obviously, it is much too soon to attempt to foresee 
the effects or the consequences upon trade and industry of the 
practical application of such a comprehensive control scheme in 
Turkey. 


So far as we know at present, the general framework of the 
Plan, which is divided into two parts, Industrial and Commercial, 
is broadly on the following lines. 

Under the Industrial portion, there is provision for— 


A. An important extension of textile manufactures, in which 
connection it should be borne in mind that, even with the recently 
increased local production, the imports of cotton and woollen goods in 
1932 represented 30 per cent. of Turkey’s total imports. 

Cotton spinning mills are to be established at Kayseri, Nazilli, 
Malatia and either at Konia or Eregli during 1935, 1936 and 1937, and 
the present factory at Bakirkeuy is to be increased from 10,000 to 
15,000 spindles. The first to be built will be that of 30,000 spindles at 
Kayseri, which is expected to become an important industrial centre, 
and probably it will be equipped with machinery supplied by Russia 
under the 8-million-dollar credit refundable over a period of twenty 
years. 

It is estimated that, when all these mills are fully working, they will 
use 120,000 bales of cotton over and above the present annual crop of 
about 80,000 bales and that, thus, cotton cultivation will be stimulated. 
Presumably the output will be limited to certain standard requirements, 
as the demand for the higher qualities is not large enough to justify 
their manufacture in Turkey. 

The existing wool and thread mills are sufficient for lower quality 
requirements, but it is intended to build a merino thread mill at Broussa 
and to encourage the cultivation of merino sheep in the country as a 
source of wool supply and so save present merino imports. 

Also it is intended to build two small factories for the manufacture 
of rope, cables, string and sacks from local fibres and it is hoped to 
substitute local hemp for imported jute in the existing factories. 
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B. The next important provision, and an ambitious one, is for the 
creation of an iron industry, for which iron-works and a blast furnace 
are to be erected. 

Iron-ore deposits exist in many parts of Asia Minor and the Govern- 
ment intends to work some of them. I have no knowledge whatever of 
the practical possibilities in this direction, but one has always understood 
that the larger ore deposits are of inferior grade and that the richer 
deposits are in such small quantities that they do not pay to work. 
It is rumoured that fresh and workable deposits have been found some- 
where near Ada-Bazar, but no particulars are yet available. 


C. A great effort is to be made to develop the mineral wealth of the 
country. As to copper, the rich Arghana mine should provide Turkey 
with all her needs and leave a large surplus for export, directly the 
railway, now under construction, is finished. 

Crome and emery are plentiful and are exported in considerable 
quantities, also boracite has been worked for years, but production of 
this has fallen off owing to discoveries in other countries. 

Silver lead used to be worked extensively, but, to-day, only one 
mine, which is fairly rich in silver, is working. 

Mercury, zinc, manganese ore and antimony also exist, but, at 
present prices, it is doubtful if it would pay to work them. 

The sulphur mines at Ketchi-Borlou, which were first worked during 
the War, are to be developed, and it is hoped that the annual output 
may be increased three- or four-fold, sufficient for Turkey’s requirements 
and for a substantial surplus for export. 

A body of American experts is preparing a report on the whole 
question of the future working of Turkish minerals, and, so far as we 
are concerned to-night, the extent to which this part of the Plan will 
benefit the economic situation in Turkey must rest for the moment on 
the laps of the gods. 


D. The Plan also includes the development of an electricity scheme, 
involving the erection of five power stations, of which the first two are 
to be at Sivas, Kayseri, and derived from water-power, and the third 
at Zounguldak, from coal power, oil there to provide current for central 
Anatolia and for the Black Sea coast. 


E. Then the coal industry, which produces good steam coal, 
especially with washed ore, is to be further developed, and a factory 
for coke, for which the demand has lately increased, is to be erected at 
Zounguldak. 


F. As to entirely new industries, the manufacture of glass and 
bottles, paper, cellulose, chemical products, artificial silk, and porcelain 
are to be undertaken. 


The commercial part of the Plan comprises heads which are 
few in number but far-reaching in scope. They are :— 
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1. A general control of commerce and the concentration of all 
questions of national economic interest in the hands of the Ministry of 


National Economy. 

2. The standardisation of exports, to ensure, where necessary, 
quality, presentation and hygiene, as well as to protect them against 
imitation, and, also, the creation of an organisation to assure outlets 
for Turkish exports and to follow foreign market prices and require- 


ments. 
3. A reorganised control of all banks, companies, concessionary 


concerns, insurance companies and cooperative societies, with the 
object of ensuring their efficiency and, presumably, to ensure that they 
fit in the general Industrial Plan. 


As previously mentioned, the Plan is to provide for the 
industrialisation of Turkey up to a specific point of her own 
internal requirements and virtually the only industries for export 
will be the raw materials, copper, sulphur and coal. 

The part of the Plan to be undertaken by the State relates to 
textiles, iron and paper, the present idea being, it seems, that 
glass and bottles, coke, sulphur and the other new industries may 
be left to private enterprise, possibly with the assistance and the 
cooperation of the Banque d’Affaires. 

The cost of the Government portion of the Plan is said to 
involve an annual budgetary charge of 5 or 6 million Turkish 
pounds, apart from the Russian credit for textile machinery, etc., 
but my knowledge on this point is very scanty and these figures 
are given with reserve. 

Time will show to what extent the various Turkish industries, 
present and future, will succeed in establishing and in justifying 
themselves but, even if some fail to do so, there can be little 
doubt that others will succeed and that, one day, Turkey will 
become, to a large extent, independent as regards certain essential 
manufactures. 

It is not for us here to-night to attempt to forecast either the 
success or the failure of the industrial Plan as a whole, but we 
need not withhold our admiration for the effort as such, which is 
indicative of the new spirit in Turkey. 


With regard to the financial situation, the Turkish Government 
has had to cope with the difficult task of limiting its expenditure 
to a reducing income during the past four years, during which time 
its encashed revenue has fallen, by successive stages, from about 
219 millions in 1929 and 1930 to 165 millions in 1932, with a slight 
increase to 175 millions in 1933 (excluding 11 millions encashed that 
year but applicable to previous years), and, perhaps, a slight 
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decrease to about 170 millions in 1933-1934. This shows a net 
fall of 20 per cent. in the four years, after allowing for certain 
revenues which, since June 1933, have been shown in a separate 
budget. The revenues of provincial and municipal budgets have 
fallen to an even greater extent. This continued fall in revenue 
must be bitterly disappointing to a Government so keen to incur, 
without delay, special expenditure on education, public works, 
industries and agricultural for the general development of the 
country. Nevertheless, the restrictive efforts were made and the 
coat was cut according to the cloth. 

The process of arriving at the balancing of the budget may be 
said to have taken three stages. During the first stage, under the 
old régime, no sustained attempt was made to balance. For 
example, in 1913 the encashed revenue was only equal to 54 per 
cent. of the expenditure. Then came a second stage, from 1926, 
during which theoretical balancing was attained and when the 
budgets were voted, at any rate, in equilibrium. During this 
period, however, the real receipts nearly always fell short of the 
credits voted for expenditure. This was corrected by subsequent 
budget economies and by extraordinary and unforeseen receipts, 
and, in this way, the four years to 1930 finally showed surpluses, 
whereas the two following years, notwithstanding economies, 
finally showed small deficits. 

In 1933, that is ending 31st May, the third stage of effectively 
balancing the budget was in sight, for the real receipts slightly 
exceeded the estimated revenue and the real expenditure was 
within the total credits voted; andit can be said that, even if the 
budget, once established, is still subject to some adjustment of 
revenue and of credits, it is now practically balanced, and greatly 
to the credit of the Turkish Government. 

Ismet Pasha declared recently that a balanced budget is the 
basis of financial order, which itself is fundamental to administra- 
tive order in the State. At the same time, he added, a balanced 
budget does not necessarily imply a budget ample enough for the 
country’s needs, “ and the present budget revenue of about 170 
millions is not sufficient for our requirements. Fresh sources of 
revenue must be found, and, to obtain them, expenditure on 
development must first be incurred. That is the difficult problem 
of the present moment.” 

The future prosperity of the country depends upon Turkish 
effort and upon Turkish capital, and the solution of the problem 
appears to be indicated in internal loans, said the Prime Minister. 
If that particular solution is not adopted, it seems to the onlooker 
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as though the Government may have to choose between increased 
taxation, if it is practicable, which is by no means certain, and a 
further compression, not of administrative expenses or of current 
expenditure, but of projected development expenditure, which 
would be disappointing and difficult, on the eve of launching the 
Five-Years Plan and in view of the desire not to interrupt the 
programme of public works. 

On the other hand, Turkey is fortunate in having no legacy in 
the shape of a War Debt or Reparations, in having succeeded in 
compressing, to a figure well within her capacity of payment, her 
obligations in respect of the internal and external debts and 
claims of the old régime, in having contracted no fresh loans, and 
in having incurred no fresh liabilities of importance, outside the 
present Government’s commitments for public works and national 
defence. 

This should enable Turkey more easily to adapt her expenditure 
to a temporarily reduced income, particularly if any future 
additions to her treasury bond commitments in foreign currencies, 
of which the existing ones get lighter after 1935, are kept within 
reasonable limits. 

The Turkish currency has been kept stable during the past 
three or four years owing to a control which has been facilitated by 
the adjustment of her trade balance and by the enforced rule that 
exporters must bring back to Turkey the foreign-currency pro- 
ceeds obtained for the sale abroad of Turkish products. 

Last, but not least, the Government has steadfastly refused to 
have recourse to the inflation of the currency. 

It is evident, therefore, that, at present, the general situation 
of the Turkish national finances, though difficult, is sound, being 
based upon a balanced budget, a favourable balance of payments, 
the regular payment of liabilities, a stable currency and the 
absence of inflation. If the Government can preserve undis- 
turbed all these fundamental elements, Turkey should reap the 
benefit of adherence to sound principles during lean and difficult 
years, when times get brighter and when the prices of her products 
reach an economic level. 


Points raised in Discussion. 


SIR OSBORNE MANCE said there were very encouraging elements in 
the Turkish situation. It was true that Turkish imports had fallen 
about 70 per cent. and exports about 50 per cent., but in the course of 
that fall the trade balance had been altered from a deficit of 50 million 
Turkish pounds to a surplus likely to be over 20 million Turkish pounds 
for 1933, an unheard-of figure for Turkey. Industrial production in 
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Turkey had increased to a greater extent than her exports had decreased, 
so that productive activity as a whole in Turkey had probably remained 
much the same; this might explain how Turkey had been able to hold 
a balanced budget for the last three years at about 170 million Turkish 
pounds. The Government, moreover, was not hampered by con- 
siderations of red tape or democracy, and if they wanted to increase or 
decrease any item in the budget they just did it. This enabled them to 
make budget expenditure very flexible. 

In Great Britain, Turkey had been reproached for default on the 
pre-War debt and the Constantinople Municipality Loan, which was 
secured on the Galata bridge tolls, but Turkey had now concluded 
agreements with her creditors, and although she had made a very good 
bargain, she was no longer technically in default and the reproach 
should be removed. 

Another favourable factor was the fact that Turkey had practically 
no debt for her post-War railways, and therefore had only to develop 
traffic sufficient to cover working expenses before the new railways 
ceased to be a burden, and an increase of traffic to that extent would 
take place in a comparatively short time. With no capital charges it 
took very little traffic to make a railway pay, and that might explain 
why Turkey could be more justified in building railways rather than 
roads, than would be a country which attempted to do so out of long- 
term loans with constant interest charges. Turkey since the War had 
met all her commitments, including those for her extensive construction 
programme—another point greatly to her credit. Her liabilities were 
to a large extent term-short liabilities and she was therefore always 
acquiring fresh capacity for payment as her commitments ran out. 
Her economic and financial situation was at least as strong as that of any 
other country in the Near East. 

An important element in Turkish finance might be developed in the 
way of foreign payments from tourist traffic, and it would certainly 
pay to alter the system which had made many parts of Turkey military 
zones. The region of Smyrna was a particularly delightful spot in 
September, and there were ruins as interesting as those in any other 
part of the world. 


Mr. LEONARD STEIN said that as a result of the economic national- 
ism of the Turkish Government there was a feeling of intense despondency 
in Constantinople. With still nearly a million inhabitants, Con- 
stantinople ought to play an important part in Turkish life, but it was 
felt that the Government, partly on racial and religious grounds, was 
deliberately disinteresting itself in that part of the country. 

Many people belonging to the British community in Constantinople 
were concerned about the state of Anglo-Turkish trade relations. 
British trade with Turkey was said to have suffered more severely than 
the trade of many other countries, and this was (rightly or wrongly) 
attributed largely to the apathy of the British Government in negotiat- 
ing a trade agreement with Turkey. 
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One of the most striking manifestations of the new spirit in Turkey 
was certainly the emancipation of Turkish women. Business had 
taken him into two Turkish commercial courts, one in Constantinople 
and one in Angora. In the former the one judge was a woman who did 
her work with great dispatch and competence; in the latter, of the 
three judges, one was a woman. Considering the position of women 
in Turkey only a few years ago, it was an astonishing fact that, so far 
as the High Court Bench was concerned, Turkey had now advanced 
considerably beyond Great Britain. 














THE AGE OF COUNTER-COLONISATION ! 


By Dr. Moritz Bonn 


THE modern world is the result of colonisation. Colonisation 
is the transfer of political, economic, and cultural institutions 
from one society to another. Colonisation, in this sense, has 
been carried on by means of coercion in most cases, though volun- 
tary reception of foreign institutions is possible—as is shown in 
the case of Japan. 

Colonisation is not a mere overseas development; the ex- 
pansion of the Germans over Eastern Europe was as much 
colonisation as were Russian penetration and dominion over the 
northern half of Asia. 

Colonisation as a great world movement is coming to an end, 
though the forces making for expansion are still at work. The 
comparatively narrow limit set to further expansion explains 
partly the continuation of the present economic crisis. For the 
time being, empire-making has come to a standstill, empire- 
breaking has been going on on an unprecedented scale. 

It started with the American Revolution and was continued 
in the Spanish and French colonies in the American hemisphere. 
It spread to Europe, where old empires bound together by tradi- 
tion were shaken all through the nineteenth century. National- 
ism and Democracy are the twin forces which have broken up 
empires. I have elsewhere called this process “ de-colonisation.”’ 
From the day of the American Declaration of Independence, 
this movement has gone on uninterruptedly until it has achieved 
almost complete success in our own time. It has been crossed 
by a counter-movement of new colonisation, whenever new 
objects fit for colonisation, such as Africa and Polynesia, could 
be partitioned amongst imperialistic Powers, but the movement 
has gone on all the time. The “ Little England ’’ school looked 
upon it as a kind of natural force, which in the end was bound to 
break up the British Empire. And though the evolution of 
Dominion self-government has successfully forestalled political 
disintegration, it has not stopped economic disintegration. The 
tariff system in the Dominions has everywhere broken up 


1 Summary of an address given on February 27th, 1934, Mr. W. L. Hichens 
in the Chair. 
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Imperial economic unity by means of protective legislation. And 
even before the War, movements for inland customs frontiers 
had arisen in countries like the Habsburg monarchy, announcing 
the impending disintegration of the most complex colonial 
empire the world has seen since de-colonisation destroyed the 
unity of the Roman Empire. 

The Peace Treaties ending the Great War were based, in a 
certain sense, on the principle of de-colonisation : they broke up 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire into its component parts; they 
dissolved Russia and Turkey; they undid a great part of the 
colonisation work the Teutonic knights had done on the shores 
of the Baltic. The principle of national self-government, which 
they were supposed to enforce everywhere, kept part of the 
world in vehement fermentation. I need only mention Ireland 
and India. The most spectacular incident of de-colonisation 
was the complete destruction of Greek colonisation in Asia 
Minor after the Greco-Turkish war. 

De-colonisation is not merely a movement against political 
dependence; it is turned against economic dependence as well. 
Colonisation in many countries was effected by means of a 
landlord class being imposed on native populations. Nearly 
all over the world there has been a revolt of tenants and labourers, 
sometimes ending in constructive agrarian reform, sometimes 
leading to mere confiscation. Feudal estates nearly everywhere 
have been broken up, even where landlord and tenant belong 
to the same race. 

Many countries enjoying political independence have been 
in a state of economic dependency. They had to rely on the 
importation of foreign manufactured goods or on foreign immi- 
gration of labour and capital. There has been a revolt in all 
three directions. The protection of infant industries, forced 
upon sometimes unwilling governments during the War, has 
become the economic goal of many backward and all newly- 
organised national States. Industrialisation in an already over- 
industrialised world is fervently followed up. The combination 
of nationalism with industrial protection is clearly visible in 
China’s revolt against a compulsory free trade policy, forced 
upon her by various treaties. And even Russia’s development 
under the Five-Year Plan has some relation to these tendencies. 

Immigration, one of the great forces of world expansion, has 
almost come to a standstill. 

Capital immigration is no doubt favoured by countries de- 
pendent on it for their development; but the psychological 
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conditions governing the flow of capital are grossly neglected 
everywhere. All over the world there is a debtors’ revolt. And 
when the creditors are foreign capitalists and the debtor countries 
are conscious of their economic inferiority, the revolt is acclaimed 
as a kind of “sacred spring.” Bankruptcy is no longer an 
unpleasant expediency ; it is being turned into a fervent creed. 

And beyond this there is a revolt against institutions imposed 
by force by foreign masters or borrowed voluntarily from abroad. 
The Pan-Slavistic attacks form the prelude to this movement, 
which is not only visible in Eastern countries like India when 
striving for political independence, but has come to the forefront 
lately in the institutional field in countries like Italy and Ger- 
many. The institutional unity of the Western world, which for a 
long time impressed the rest of mankind by force or by example, 
is greatly threatened. 

Disintegration of the existing world economic system is the 
order of the day. It is not so much due to temporary causes of 
economic distress as to deep-seated forces composed of many 
divergent aims, which may be designated by the word “ de- 
colonisation.”’ It is, so it seems to me, the essential feature of 
our present state of affairs. We live in the age of “counter- 
colonisation.” 

It is possible that the outcome may be an unconnected medley 
of small and big States, politically, economically, and culturally 
self-sufficient. In a technical age which is annihilating distance 
and is contracting space, and which is bent on mass-production, 
this is not very probable. As the methods of force, which made 
Imperialism possible, have by no means been discarded, a new 
period of empire-making might follow the present period of 
empire-breaking. 

There is another more modest way visible, which some nations 
are tentatively treading: economic cooperation leading to 
regional and perhaps ultimately continental federation. There 
have been empires, politically united, cut across by economic 
frontiers. We may see a contrary development: political 
separation and economic unity. 
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1*, CuRZzoON: THE LAst PHASE: 1919-1925. A Study in Post-War 
Diplomacy. By Harold Nicolson. 1934. (London: Constable. 
8vo. 416 pp. 18s.) 


Tuis is a delightfully easy book to read but a difficult book to 
characterise. One lays it down gratefully but with a feeling that the 
writer has been trying to ride three horses at once. It is, firstly, a 
biography of the last stage of Lord Curzon’s activities: secondly, a 
study of British foreign policy in the period between the Armistice and 
the fall of the first Baldwin Government: and thirdly, a study of 
“ diplomacy,” that is, of the technique of the conduct of international 
relations. Each of these three studies is necessarily presented in a 
fragmentary manner. We pick up Curzon late in his career. The 
account of British policy is mainly concentrated on matters of which the 
Foreign Office, as distinct from Mr. Lloyd George’s secretariat, was in 
charge. And the study of diplomacy, which runs through this and the 
two previous volumes of Mr. Nicolson’s “triptych,” is suggestive 
rather than thorough and has to be eked out by an appendix. 

On the biographical side, Mr. Nicolson has tried hard, and on the 
whole successfully, to withstand the temptation, almost irresistible to 
anyone equipped with such a pen as his, to treat his subject rather as a 
theme for smart writing than as a serious statesman. He shows us his 
foibles and oddities, but brings out well the qualities which made him a 
great public figure—his power of work and rapidity of assimilation, his 
immense and detailed knowledge, his skill and patience as a negotiator 
(as in the story of the Lausanne Conference, perhaps the best chapter in 
the book), the soundness of his judgment when he had all the facts at 
his command (as in his proposals for the Turkish settlement, rejected 
by the Cabinet in January 1920), above all his sense of public duty and 
his burning patriotism. Thus, notwithstanding the humiliations 
through which he was dragged during the first and longer period of his 
Foreign Secretaryship and in spite of his sudden change of front in 
October 1922, he remains in these pages a figure to excite not only 
sympathy but admiration. 

Yet how amazing were his limitations! ‘‘ There is,” says his bio- 
grapher, “his instinctive dislike and distrust of all foreign countries. 
There is the assumption that relations between the Powers are based 
upon territorial rather than upon social, economic or cultural factors. 
There is his belief in the inevitability, in all human affairs, of competi- 
tion, combativeness and hostility. . . . There is his reliance upon 
“strength ’ almost as an end initself. And, aboveall, thereis . . . his 
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false sense of proportion— I would be as strong in small things as in 
big.’’”’ Our policy has perhaps at times during the last ten years 
veered towards the opposite extreme; but this was hardly the equip- 
ment with which to inaugurate our partnership in a system of inter- 
national cooperation or to tide us over the difficult transition from war- 
time alliance back to the Entente Cordiale of peace-time—or even to 
treat the Dominions as equal participants in British foreign policy. As 
Mr. Nicolson neatly puts it, with his eye on the nineteenth century to 
which Curzon really belonged : “ his ideal world would have been one 
in which England never intervened in Europe and Europe never 
intervened in Africa or Asia. America, as a distant, even if rebellious 
plantation, was not expected to intervene at all.” 

On the historical side, the Near Eastern story is admirably told, 
with a wealth of vivid detail. The chapter on Persia, with its sorry 
conclusion, should perhaps be singled out. The three chapters on 
European affairs, chiefly devoted to the Reparations controversy, are 
less satisfactory, since, except during the final phase in 1923, Curzon 
was not in full control. 

Mr. Nicolson’s comments on diplomacy are judicious and pene- 
trating and it is to be hoped that he will develop them more fully in a 
separate work. The suggestion, made in the Appendix, of a Staff 
College for members of the Foreign Service, the Treasury and the Board 
of Trade is decidedly interesting. So is the analysis of “‘ Diplomacy by 
Conference ” in the chapter devoted to that subject. He contrasts the 
proceedings of the much-advertised Conference between heads of 
governments or foreign secretaries with the less sensational methods of 
the “old diplomacy ” and sums up the results of the former in a 
typical fivefold array of adjectives: ‘evasive, imprecise, timid, 
empirical and unconstructive.’’ Why then did Curzon remain Foreign 
Secretary during a period when twenty-three separate conferences were 
held? Because his relationship to the Prime Minister of the day, to 
quote the master of adjectives once more, was one of ‘“ bewildered, 
irritated, disapproving, amused but fascinated admiration!” Here 
we have perhaps as good a clue as any to the curious history of those 


years. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


2*, THESE Times. By J. A. Spender. 1934. (London: Cassell. 
8vo. vii+ 168 pp. 5s.) 

3. L’INQUIETUDE DU MonpbE. By Francesco Nitti. 1934. (Paris: 
Denoél et Steele. 8vo. 357 pp: 15 /7s.) 

THERE are several points of resemblance between these two books. 
They unite in ascribing the trouble in the world to-day, not to capitalism 
with all its faults, but to nationalism run riot, and its sequels of fiscal 
frontiers, frozen credits and closed exchanges. They agree that 
Marxism is not going to help: and they are sceptical of State inter- 
vention except within very definite limits. Planned economies are 
regarded with particular disfavour. According to Signor Nitti, they 
convert a State into a fortress and lead inevitably to dictatorship. 
According to Mr. Spender, their errors may devastate the multitude, 
and their enforcement isan end toliberty. Both the authors close with 
a plea for a wider liberalism; but here their paths separate, Signor 
Nitti going back for salvation to Ricardo and Sismondi, while Mr. 
Spender looks forward to reasoned but radical progress. _ 

Mr. Spender’s is essentially a wise book. If the world is not “ bent 
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on organising scarcity,” he asks where we are to turn for guidance. 
To Russia, with its planned industrialism for an unknown demand ? 
To Nazi or Fascist, with their attempts to force mankind into one 
common mould and to crush out all freedom of thought? To the 
United States, creating by means of ruthless advertising an unlimited 
need for its mass-production supply and collapsing under the effort ? 
Surely Britain has done better than any of them. By adhering to its 
parliamentary system, by industrial enterprise, by a wise distribution 
of wealth and by good humour, it has 

“wasted its substance in a colossal war, borne the staggering load of taxation that 


followed with comparative equanimity, sustained its credit, maintained its 
unemployed, and placed its standard of living on a higher level than before.” 


The next generation, Mr. Spender fears, may be in for a period of 
political persecution just as a former generation faced a period of 
religious persecution ; but the nations which discard Liberalism will in 


the end pay by losing their liberty. 


Signor Nitti is angry rather than wise, but at times very amusing. 
He slashes with impartial blade at idols of the day :—technocracy, 
communism, nationalism, the League of Nations, planned economies, 
and all the rest of them. He is sympathetic to Germany on the whole; 
but he reserves his keenest thrusts for the United States, whose mental 
and moral collapse he ascribes to the bad whisky they drank during the 
period of Prohibition! The peace of the world, he says, rests solely on 
the armies of France and Japan: the root of all our evils is extravagant 
State expenditure; and Europe is being relentlessly dragged by its 
closed economies into conflagration and war. If we can get back to 
patriotism without nationalism, socialism without Marxism, humanity 
may yet advance; otherwise European civilisation at least - doomed. 

ESTON. 


4*. DiscursoSs INTERNACIONALES. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
[Biblioteca de Ideas y Estudios Contemporaneos.] 1934. 
(Madrid: M. Aguilar. 8vo. 253 pp. 5 pesetas.) 

THE seed-plant of international culture at Geneva has bred no more 
remarkable specimen than Sefior Salvador de Madariaga. Engineer, 
littérateur, international civil servant, Professor of Spanish at Oxford, 
and finally Ambassador in permanence of his country at the seat of the 
League of Nations, he has had a background of life’s experience which 
sounds almost too good to be true. ‘The intellectual outcome of such 
a career is evinced in this collection of addresses, private and public, 
ranging over the years 1929-1933. Its value is as an example and pattern 
to those of us who, answering to the description of “ Americans ”’ 
employed by the author in one of his books of essays, are fully conscious 
of the physical fact of the interdependence of nations—the “ solidarity 
of things ’’—yet find it so hard to part with our cosy insularities. 

Sefior Madariaga has the advantage of us, of course—precisely 
because of this unusual background. Thus he starts, as he says, with 
an intuitive feeling that “ the international collectivity exists.” That 
faith, on which all rational argument for a world order rests—and 
indeed must rest—is frequently denied to the ordinary monolingual 
practitioner of one trade or profession. And that accounts, no doubt, 
for the difficulty which so many have in appreciating the League of 
Nations as the “ living thing’ which President Wilson proclaimed it 
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at its birth in 1919. Still there is nothing else to be done with the 
unbelievers, as Sefior Madariaga declares, but to instil into men’s minds 
not merely what the League is, but what it should be, in order to reflect 
the inexorable evolution towards world unity. 

In his capacity as demonstrator Sefior Madariaga is sound and 
always interesting; but this book certainly lacks the sparkle of his 
other works—written in English. (Can it be that the dignified nature 
of the Spanish language does not lend itself to wit?) We begin with 
“the philosophy of the international task”: wherein the author 
throws out the fascinating suggestion that State absolutism, as it 
exists in Italy and Germany to-day, is the natural extension of the 
process whereby “the nation”’ first seeks a territorial incorporation 
and then affirms its personality, even unto godhead! That it is a 
natural enough phenomenon is shown by the spontaneous acquiescence 
of the vast majority of the people constituting the nation. But 
obviously that phase, corresponding to the cave-man period of 
individual development—and crowned by the nineteenth-century’s 
virtual oblivion of the ultimate, the human race—cannot endure. 
So to-day we are passing out of that phase of herd-patriotism : ‘‘ He 
loves his own country ill who does not love other countries”; and the 
League has been set up to resurrect the Christian ideal of humanity 
transcending nations and individuals, to make “a law for gods.” 

Deification of the nation, on the one hand, and State-sovereignty, 
on the other hand, are the obstacles. If great States, like Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., are particularly chary of surrendering sovereignty, 
it is perhaps, as the author says, that they alone under modern condi- 
tions can really be said to possess sovereignty, they have most to lose. 

The latter portion of the book consists of speeches made at the 
League Assembly and the Disarmament Conference which will be 
familiar to students of League affairs. It is interesting to note that 
already in September 1931 the Spanish delegation brought forward a 
proposal for internationalising civil aviation, which was received in 
stony silence —and again in February 1932, 7.e. many months before 
the scheme which should have run the gauntlet of the Air Commission, 
had not the latter in May 1933 passed into a dreamless sleep from which 
it has not yet been awakened. 

Sefior Madariaga is an example to follow, above all, because he 
appreciates the difference between a mechanical (or Wellsian) concep- 
tion and the organic conception of an international society which is that 
of Geneva. W. HOoRSFALL CARTER. 


5*. C. P. ScoTT OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. By J.L. Hammond. 
1934. (London: G. Bell and Sons. 8vo. xv + 365 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

AN old conventional style of title for biographies might suitably 
have been employed here in calling the book ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
C. P. Scott’; for there is quite as much of his times in it as of his life. 
In saying this no criticism is implied of a wholly admirable book. It is 
Scott’s intellectual life which Mr. Hammond portrays; and his intel- 
lectual life moved in closest touch with the events of his day. There is 
thus every justification for the detailed background of the portrait, 
as well as for the chapters on women’s suffrage, on Ireland, on British 
foreign policy before the War, on the War itself, and on the peace 
conference and its sequels. Allowing for the definite bias of Victorian 
liberalism which runs through this section of the book, the reader will 
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find it sparkling with sidelights on our recent history and our political 
leaders. 

President Wilson described Scott as one of Europe’s great men; 
and those of us who had the happiness of knowing him probably felt 
the same, even if unconsciously. The feeling cannot be bequeathed to 
those who did not know him, for it was his influence with the men of his 
time which counted, rather than any permanent legacy which he left 
tothe world. Hismonument was the erection of an ordinary provincial 
newspaper into “‘ a great public institution.” His power was a grasp 
of principle, which never suffered from attrition or compromise, and a 
fearless clarity in expressing it. He was, says Mr. Hammond, “a 
mystic immersed in a life of energetic duty,” the very embodiment of 
practical idealism and sane humanity. All of this is vividly brought 
out in the last two chapters of the book; Mr. Crozier describing with 
affectionate humour the man at his work, and Mr. Hammond assessing 
the riches of his character. MESTON. 


6. IMMIGRATION AND ASSIMILATION. By Hannibal G. Duncan. 
1933. (Boston, New York and London: D. C. Heath. 8vo. 
xi-+ 890 pp. Maps. $3.80.) 

Dr. Duncan, who has written a number of excellent books on 
immigration and population problems, with special reference to the 
situation in the United States, has turned his attention this time to 
the very important problem of assimilation. In the long run, im- 
migration policy must depend largely on the extent to which previous 
immigrants have become assimilated, and the restrictions imposed in 
the United States in 1921 and 1924 were partly due to a feeling that 
the large numbers of immigrants who had arrived in the decades 
before the War had been very insufficiently absorbed into the general 
population. 

In Part I of the book, Dr. Duncan explains the immigrants’ back- 
grounds—that is to say, he gives a brief picture of the various countries 
from which the immigrants come. Such a picture, covering the whole 
world outside the United States in 470 pages, is necessarily impres- 
sionistic, but unfortunately it is not free from rather serious inaccuracies. 
For instance, it is stated on p. 40 that in the United Kingdom the 
homes of the workers “are built back to back, without thought of 
ventilation. Frame houses are non-existent, and single dwellings are 
hardly known.” No oneis likely to dispute the existence of abominable 
slum dwellings in this country, but the above quotation—and it is not 
an isolated one—is certainly not a true picture of the general situation. 
As the book is apparently intended as a college text-book, such blemishes 
are particularly unfortunate. 

Part II deals with immigration and assimilation in the United 
States itself. After describing the general immigration situation in 
that country, and criticising the quota system, Dr. Duncan proceeds 
to give a very interesting account of first, second and third generation 
Americans, based on 83 life histories of immigrants and descendants 
of immigrants. He is careful to bring out not only the problems of 
assimilation itself, such as the difficulties that arise between immigrant 
parents and their American-born children, but also the disappointments 
of many immigrants when they first land in the country and find them- 
selves treated with marked aloofness, and even hostility, especially if 
they are unfortunate enough to have a different skin colour from that 
of the majority of Americans. 
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Altogether this is a book which, apart from certain irritating features, 
may be recommended to all students of migration problems. 
D. CuristiE TAI. 


7. THE MAN AND THE Hour. Studies of Six Great Men of Our Time. 
Edited by Arthur Bryant. 1934. (London: Philip Allan. 
8vo. ix + 146 pp. 5s.) 

8. LEADERS OF Europe. By Emil Ludwig. 1934. (London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. 391 pp. 18s.) 


The Man and the Hour first took shape as a series of lectures at the 
Bonar Law College at Ashridge. With the exception of that on King 
Edward, all thesketches areof the leadersof post-War Europe. Professor 
Hearnshaw writes an admirable study of King Edward both as a man 
and a statesman, and incidentally proves once again the value of 
the constitutional monarchy in Great Britain. It is not quite clear 
whether Professor Mowat’s sympathetic sketch of M. Briand was 
based on personal acquaintance, but anyone who has watched M. Briand 
at Geneva will recognise the truth of the portrait. The other four 
writers have all enjoyed the advantage of knowing the men whose 
characters and careers they are describing: Mr. Bruce Lockhart on 
Lenin, Mr. Paterson on Pilsudski, Sir Charles Petrie on Mussolini, and 
Mr. Tennant on Hitler. 

The short book gives an excellent survey of the conditions and 
personalities of post-War Europe, and in the epilogue Mr. Bryant makes 
a penetrating comparison between the French and German spiritual 
and intellectual ideals as exemplified by Briand and Hitler. 


It is interesting to compare Herr Ludwig’s book with that edited by 
Mr. Bryant. In two instances—Briand and Mussolini—the characters 
are the same, but Herr Ludwig’s other “ leaders” are Lloyd George, 
Masaryk, Motta, Nansen, Rathenau, Stalin, and Venizelos. Though 
Herr Ludwig has written many books he remains fundamentally the 
journalist ; in each case he has chosen men whom he has known, or at 
least met, and though he gives sketches of their careers the book is a 
collection of long interviews. 

In his account of Nansen’s activities for organising the relief of the 
sufferers from the Russian famine, Herr Ludwig pours the vials of his 
scorn on the diplomatists and politicians who refused to vote immedi- 
ately the public credits for which Nansen begged. There is no mention 
of the other side of the case. These men were the elected representa- 
tives of democracies still staggering from the effects of a world war; 
demobilised men were unable to find work, there were demands for 
public assistance from every side, and the finances of every belligerent 
country were in a state of chaos. Does Herr Ludwig believe that his 
much-adulated democracies—with the exception of certain groups 
who supported the Bolsheviks for political reasons—would have allowed 
their parliaments to vote, for expenditure in Russia, large sums of 
the money which was so badly needed at home? It is strange that 
Herr Ludwig does not see that by ignoring this side of the question he 
belittles Nansen’s ultimate triumph, in raising the money through 
voluntary organisations, which managed to provide it despite all the 
claims on their resources. Indeed Herr Ludwig frequently impales 
himself on the horns of a dilemma by his incessant abuse of politicians 
and his praise of ‘‘ the people”; if “the people’’ are always right, 
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how is it that they invariably choose such wicked and incompetent men 
to represent them? 

In his sketch of Signor Mussolini Herr Ludwig falls into a curious 
error. Writing of the days before the March on Rome he says—“ The 
King signed the decree of martial law and at first decided to fight the 
Fascists.” The King did not sign the decree. The Cabinet, acting 
entirely unconstitutionally, promulgated the decree without presenting 
it to the King for signature, and when they demanded his signature, he 
refused it. It was the King, and not the politicians, who knew and 
carried out the wishes of the great mass of the Italian people, and 
saved the country from civil war. 

Whether they agree with Herr Ludwig’s opinions or not, this is a 
book which should be read by those who are interested in the out- 
standing men of post-War Europe. MURIEL CURREY. 


g. LA REVOLUTION DEMOGRAPHIQUE: études et essais sur les prob- 
lémes de la population. By Adolphe Landry. 1934. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 229 pp. 25 /fs.) 

Tus is a study of population problems. It contains good state- 
ments of the currently accepted ideas. It is less obsessed with the 
diminution of the population of France than is common in French 
books on population; but there is no general idea in this book which 
is not already to be found in the work of Carr-Saunders and Kucynski. 
Some of the evidence adduced is not very good, as, for example, the 
evidence for the birth-rate under Louis XV. However, a student of 


population problems would find some additional material in the book. 
C. D. B. 


10*, REVOLUTION AND RECOVERY. By R. B. Mowat. 1934. (London: 
Arrowsmith. 8vo. 232 pp. 6s.) 

Ir must be admitted that Professor Mowat’s new book makes 
depressing reading. He is chiefly engaged in an analysis of the blunders 
of statesmen and the passions of democracy which have brought the 
world to its present, sorry, pass. He regards with despair the system 
of economic nationalism which is strangling international trade. 
Curiously enough in his analysis of the motives which have led or 
driven countries to the effort to become “‘ self-sufficient,” he omits to 
mention the fear of war. This has meant the endeavour to build up 
industries which are the outcome of political, as opposed to economic, 
considerations. 

Professor Mowat’s description and analysis of President Roosevelt’s 
“New Deal” leads him to a reasoned attack on the theory of the 
restriction of output as a cure for the world’s troubles. He believes 
that— 

“the depression reached its lowest point about midsummer 1933. Since then 
rapid recovery has only been prevented by the inability of governments to agree 
upon the removals of the checks to the flow of trade and the checks on the con- 
sumption of goods. They have so enmeshed themselves in controls, tariffs, and 
vested interests of all sorts that no single government can act alone, and political 
trouble prevents them from acting together.” 
MURIEL CURREY. 


11*. THE JEWS AND A CHANGING CIVILISATION. By Norman Bentwich. 
[Twentieth Century Library.] 1934. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. 146 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis is an excellent brief survey of the history and present position 
of the Jews the world over. There are descriptions of the geographical, 
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economic and religious backgrounds; these are objective. There are 
also analyses of anti-semitism and ‘‘ the modern Jewish contribution,” 
and a synthesis on “‘ The Jewish National Hope.” The book is com- 
pleted by a short but up-to-date bibliography and an index. 

The analytic part of the book is not altogether objective, but if 
the author’s passionate love of his race and religion are occasionally 
the cause of this fact, Mr. Bentwich at any rate never writes nonsense 
—something of a distinction in writing about the Jews. On the 
contrary, his learning, supported by a lucid fluent style and “a power 
of sympathetic analysis,” succeeds in dispelling not a few common 
errors about Jews as they are and as they used to be. 

RICHARD PYKE. 
12*, Quo VApimus? By A. E. Zimmern. 1934. (London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. Sm. 8vo. 43 pp. 2s.) 
13*. THE CULT OF VIOLENCE. By Gilbert Murray. 1934. (London: 
Lovat Dickson. Sm. 8vo. 28 pp. 6d.) 


In Quo Vadimus ?, a lecture given at Oxford on February 5th, 1934, 
Professor Zimmern surveys the situation with which the civilised world 
as a whole, and the British peoples in particular, are now confronted, 
and indicates briefly how, in his view, such a situation arose. He 
sees to-day a struggle going on between “‘ Power States ”’ and ‘‘ Welfare 
States,”’ in which the latter can only triumph and “ make the world 
safe for policies of social welfare ”’ by co-operating together, in defiance, 
if necessary, of existing political alignments and apparent economic 
interests. 


Professor Murray, in his inaugural lecture at Aberystwyth, also 
deals with the present international situation. But in his attempt to 
find a cure for the disease of violence from which the world is suffering 
he is concerned not so much with this or that line of policy as with the 
creation of an informed reasonable public opinion, based on individuals 
who stand for liberty and order. B.G.4.. 


14*. THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1933. Edited by M. Epstein. 1934. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xii+ 312+ 184pp. 30s.) 


THE Annual Register for 1933 is divided as usual into two parts: 
Part I gives an outline of the principal events falling within the 
calendar year in Great Britain, the British Empire and foreign coun- 
tries; while Part II contains a chronicle of events, obituary notices, 
and chapters on literature, art and.science, finance, commerce and law. 
There is also a section of documents, among which may be mentioned 
the texts of the Four-Power Pact, the Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, 
and a selection from the documents of the Monetary and Economic 
Conference and the Wheat Conference. 

The principal topics dealt with in the chapters on English history 
are the Monetary and Economic Conference and the Disarmament 
problem (subjects which also figure largely in the sections on the League 
of Nations and on the principal European countries), and trade im- 
provement. The chapters on foreign history contain the usual useful 
and accurate record of changes of governments and other internal 
developments, and the principal causes of international tension are 
also clearly indicated. The “ Nazification ’’ of Germany is described 
in some detail and from a critical standpoint by Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, 
who is also responsible for the account of the feud between the Nazis 
and Dr. Dollfuss in Austria. Other chapters of special interest are 
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those on the U.S.S.R. and on the United States: the former reviews 
the more important aspects of the foreign relations of the Soviet Union 
(friction with Germany and Japan; rapprochement with France: 
recognition by the United States) as well as its internal politics; 
while in the latter the vicissitudes of the ‘‘ New Deal”’ are described 
by Mr. C. T. Hallinan. V. M. B. 


15*. TRACING History BAcKwarps. By Stephen King-Hall and K. C. 
Boswell. 1934. (London: Evans. Sm. 8vo. 95 pp. Is. 6d.) 

16*. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ScHOOL Book. By Robert Jones and 
S. S. Sherman. New and enlarged edition. 1934. (London: 
Macmillan. Sm. 8vo. 149 pp. Is. 3d.) 

17. WorLD WitHout War. By Philip Smithells. 1934. (London: 
Dent. Sm. 8vo. 93 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

TuE substance of Tvacing History Backwards consists of material 
used in a series of talks to schools, which is now published in an ex- 
panded form as a ‘‘reader.”’ The aim of the course was to show “ the 
essential idea of History as a continuous story of development ”’ and to 
link up school history with present-day problems. 

The other two books are frankly propagandist—their aim being to 
make children think out for themselves the “ problem of peace and 
war.” World Without War is colloquial in style and does not pretend to 
be in any sense a “ history book.” . %. L. 


18*. Ir I wERE Dictator. By Lord Dunsany. 1934. (London: 
Methuen. Cr. 8vo. 106 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THERE is plenty of sound good sense packed into this whimsical little 
book. It ranges from punctuation to gas-masks, from the cropping of 
dogs’ tails to city swindlers. There are excellent recipes for dealing 
with advertisements, motor fiends and the purveyors of unwholesome 
food. Lord Dunsany has startling views on the Indian question, and 
he will not find general support for his abolition of agricultural 
machinery. But which of us is not with him in his “ Cruel Sports 
Act,” which is to check the outrages of the income-tax, or in his appoint- 
ment of a “‘ Master of the Verbal Incinerator,’”’ who is to destroy all 
outworn cliches and mouldy slang? M. 


19. MANIFESTO. Federation of Progressive Societies and Individuals. 
Edited by C. E. M. Joad. Introduction by H. G. Wells. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A number of proposals by different authors for reconstruction— 
political, economic, social, and national and international. The authors 
are members of the F.P.S.I., whose raison d’étve, and whose nature, aims, 
and policy are outlined by Mr. Wells and Mr. Joad respectively. 


20*, THE JEWISH STATE. By Theodor Herzl. Translated by Sylvie 
D’Avigdor. 2nd Edition. Foreword by Israel Cohen. 1934. 
(London: Central Office of the Zionist Organisation. 8vo. 
79 pp. Is.) 

A translation of Herzl’s original pamphlet, written in 1895, which 
launched the Zionist movement. 


21*. BIRO-BIRDJAN. By Lord Marley. 1934. (London: Friends of 
the Soviet Union. 8vo. 22 pp. 2d.) 


A favourable account by an eye-witness of the autonomous Jewish 
Colony being established in the Far East territory of Siberia. 
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22*. Les R&GIMEs ELEcToRAUX. By Georges Lachapelle. 1934. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 16mo. 223 pp. Ioff. 50.) 
A description of the electoral systems in France, Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., and one or two other States. The history of electoral law in 
France is traced in detail from 1789 and less fully in other countries. 
It pleads for Proportional Representation. 


23*. DAs INTERNATIONALE ZEITUNGSWESEN. By Dr. Karl Bomer. 
1934. (Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co. 16mo. 134 pp. Rm. 
1.60.) 

A thorough exposition of the economic and political organisation of the 
Press in Germany before the advent of the National Socialist party to power, 
and in Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Switzerland and the 
U.S.A. 

The Press is considered under two heads: newspapers connected by 
common political or economic interests, and popular newspapers. Statistics 
showing the changes in the subject matter of the Press are given and 
information about the principal newspapers in the principal countries of 
the world. Argues the significance of the fact that foreign news in and 
about Germany has hitherto been principally derived from non-German 
news-services. 


24*, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, SEVENTH 
YEAR, 1932. Edited for the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, Washington. 1934. (London: Milford. 
8vo. 525 pp.) 

The plan of the work is in general the same as in previous years, and 
includes 6,722 items—again an increase. The editors explain that the 
volume is published in anticipation, and that the 5th volume (1930) will 
appear at the end of 1934, and the 6th (1931) and 8th (1934) in 1935. 


25*. LA DocUMENTATION DE GUERRE AUX Etats-Unis. By R. H. 
Lutz. 1934. (Paris: A.Costes. 8vo. 39pp. Reprint from 
Revue d’Histotre de la Guerre Mondiale, January 1934.) 

An annotated bibliography of 260 articles, books and documents 
dealing with the World War, published in the United States. 


26*, A NEMZETKOZI SZERVEZETEK. A nemzetkozi organizacio kiala- 

kulasa (International Organisations). By Dr. Gyorgy Drucker. 

1933. (Budapest: Magyar Kulugyi Tarsasag. 8vo. 215 pp.) 

A study of the importance of international organisations in inter- 

national relations. Deals with the evolution, structure, and method of 

functioning of the League and its auxiliary organs, and their relations with 

sovereign States. Gives a classified list of the six hundred known inter- 
national organisations. 


27*, THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH :: THE UNIFIED STATEMENT. Fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 1934-5. (London: 
Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly, Church 
House, Westminster. 8vo. 132 pp. Is.) 

The second unified statement of the work of the Church overseas, its 
present position, opportunities and needs, in those areas which receive 
help from the Church of England and its sister Churches in the British 
Isles, together with a survey of the response of the Church at home. 


28*, JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CLERKS-AT-THE-TABLE IN EMPIRE 
PARLIAMENTS. Vol. II. 1933. Edited by Owen Clough. 
(Guildford, England: Billing. 8vo. 148 pp. To _ non- 
members: £1.) 

An interesting publication containing articles on a wide variety of 
specific practices in parliamentary procedure in the parliaments, federal 
and provincial, of the British Empire. 
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29*, INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 1933. League of 
Nations International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 194 pp. 2s.) 


A detailed record of the activities of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation for the year 1933. 


30*. ANNUAIRE DE DOCUMENTATION COLONIALE COMPAREE. Tables 
chronologiques et analytiques des volumes Années 1927 4 1932 
inclus. Issued by the Institut Colonial International. 1934. 
(Bruxelles: Etablissements Généraux d’Imprimerie. 578 pp. 
235 francs Belges.) 

This volume forms a subject index to the nineteen publications issued 
by the Institut Colonial International during the years 1927-1932, and 
also provides a chronological list of the documents to be found in them. 
The analytical indexes are given in French and English and are arranged 
chronologically under geographical headings. 


LAW 


31*. THE British YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1934. 1934. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 240 pp. 16s.) 


TuE fifteenth volume of the British Year Book of International Law 
is, as usual, full of interesting material with a wider range of subjects 
which this year include topics of constitutional law as well as of public 
and private international law. Dr. V. Kenneth Johnston opens the 
series of articles by an important contribution on Canada’s title to 
Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. Hudson Bay’s opening towards the 
sea exceeds the prescribed ten miles’ width of territorial waters, and 
Canada’s rights must therefore be based on the international acceptance 
of an extended limit and the assimilation of Hudson to the “ historical ” 
bays such as the Conception Bay in Newfoundland and the Chesapeake 
Bay in the United States. Considered on this basis, the author makes 
good his point that both Hudson Bay and Strait must now be treated 
as part of Canada’s maritime domain. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies deals with an interesting period in the history 
of English Prize law during the Anglo-Dutch wars of the seventeenth 
century. The Admiralty Court was then presided over by the famous 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, and although many of his judgments have not been 
preserved, the few extant reports which Mr. Llewelyn Davies so 
admirably reviews show striking analogies with the problems which 
Prize Courts had to face during the Great War on the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage and the criteria for establishing enemy property. 

Mr. B. E. King writes on the “ Prescription of Claims in International 
Law ”’ and concludes that the effect of lapse of time on such claims 
resembles more closely the English law of laches than either the pre- 
scription or limitation of actions in Roman law. Mr. E. C. S. Wade 
contributes a timely article on the legal conception of an Act of State 
in English law and its relationship to international law, in the course of 
which he exhaustively discusses the decided cases, particularly the 
judgments of the Privy Council, on this matter. Mr. G. G. Fitzmaurice 
gives an excellent survey of two questions of considerable interest both 
in constitutional and international law :—‘‘ Do treaties require 
ratification ? ’’, together with its corollary, “‘ In what circumstances can 
it be contended that a treaty is invalid for want of ratification?’ The 
internal constitutional process of ratifying a treaty differs in the various 
countries, but the conclusions of Mr. Fitzmaurice may be accepted as 
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substantially correct that: (1) a treaty does not require ratification in 
the international sense unless there is an express clause to that effect in 
the treaty or unless such an inference can be drawn either from the 
terms of the treaty, the preparatory documents or the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and that (2) a State which purports to become regularly 
bound by. an international engagement, by giving its international 
ratification thereto or otherwise, must be presumed to have complied 
with all necessary internal constitutional requirements unless the treaty 
itself indicates that it shall not be binding until the prescribed municipal 
consents have been obtained or certain legislation passed. 

Private international law is represented in this issue by two articles, 
in the first of which Mr. Dobrin analyses the English decisions on the 
doctrine of renvoi together with the effect of Soviet legislation on 
inheritance. In the second article, Mr. W. E. Beckett admirably 
discusses the important part which classification (‘‘ qualification ”’) 
must play in private international law, a matter which seems to have 
practically escaped the attention of English lawyers and text writers. 
In continental literature, its greatest exponent is Professor Bartin, who, 
however, adheres to the doctrine that a Court, in dealing with the con- 
flicts of classification, must, on general principles, decide them on the 
basis of the conceptions of its own internal law. Mr. Beckett deals ina 
masterly manner with the several objections to this doctrine and shows 
how much preferable is a classification based on analytical jurisprudence 
which, instead of considering the legal system of one country only, relies 
for its conclusions on the results of the study of comparative law and on 
essential general principles of universal application. 

As in previous issues, the present volume contains valuable notes on 
topics of current interest, many reports of the decisions of international 
courts and of national tribunals involving points of international law, 
together with an exhaustive review of books of recent publication. 

C. Joun CoLoMBos. 


32. IL PRINCIPIO RAPPRESENTATIVO NELLO STATO SOVIETICO. Studio 
politico giuridico con prefazione di Sergio Panunzio. By Amor 
Bavaj. 1933. (Rome: Anonima Romana Editoriale. 8vo. 
xii + 235 pp. Lure 15.) 

SAID Siéyés on the 2 thermidor in the year III ‘‘ Tout est répresenta- 
tion dans l’ordre social . . . elle se confond avec l’essence méme de la 
vie sociale ” (Hauriou, Droit Constitutionnel, p. 198). In his Principles 
of the Soviet Constitution, published in Moscow and officially recom- 
mended in the U.S.S.R., a Soviet writer (Professor Gourevitch) stated 
in 1924 that “the recognition and application of representation con- 
stitute the basic forgery of the bourgeoisie, the fraud of which the 
people’s masses are victims ” (p. 63). Dr. Bavaj, who does not appear 
to have studied the Soviet sources and authors in Russian, has found in 
foreign books and translations facts enabling him to seek representation 
in the U.S.S.R. and to say that “‘ the Soviet State is a despotic State” 
(p. 211). He finds that the true spirit of representation is incom- 
patible with the treatment of the individual by the Soviet State as 
“‘a molecule, morally, spiritually, juridically irrelevant ” (pp. 134, 217). 
The importance for the régime of the Communist party, which in fact 
rules in the U.S.S.R., is apparent (pp. 135, 159). Professor Panunzio 
in the preface to the book describes the Soviet State as ‘‘ dictatorship 
over the proletariat, and not of the proletariat” (p. ix). Dr. Bavaj 
also gives an interesting sketch of the evolution of representation in 
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Russia before the Soviet revolution (pp. 63-93), and clearly describes 
the notions of law and State under the present régime (pp. 93-219). 
The eulogy of the Fascist Corporate State found passim is not strictly 
relevant—it is submitted—to Dr. Bavaj’s argument. 

V. R. IDELSON. 


33*. DER INTERNATIONALE RICHTER. By V.Bruns. 1934. [Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Suédois de Droit International.] (Upsala: 
Almqvist and Wiksells; Berlin: Carl Heymans Verlag. 8vo. 
26 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 


An interesting discussion of the difficulties of judges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The author is concerned with the influence 
exerted by national politics and national prejudices against the judgments 
of a Court, the peculiar rules of whose procedure are inadequately 
understood. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


34. THE MoNEY MuppDLE. By James P. Warburg. 1934. (London: 
Routledge. x -+ 274 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

35. Money. By M. A. Abrams. 1934. (London: John Lane. 
xiv + 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

36. ABout Money. By Erich Roll. 1934. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 255 pp. 7S. 6d.) 


It is now widely believed that there is a close connection between 
monetary policy and material prosperity, and there is a widespread 
popular interest in the theory of money during periods of depression. 
This is not surprising when we consider that a sharp fall in prices is 
nearly as disastrous as a war; as Professor Cannan once said, we can 
hardly blame the unemployed if they should prefer the war. Unfor- 
tunately the subject is abstruse and difficult and cannot be readily 
understood. 

These books are all additions to the large number which have 
appeared recently to help or to persuade the ordinary man, and they all 
illustrate this difficulty : no treatment which is adequate can remain 
elementary. Mr. Warburg is a New York banker who worked with 
President Roosevelt until the latter broke with the “ sound money ”’ 
men. This makes his book interesting, but his views are too simple. 
He does not believe that monetary difficulties are the cause of the world 
depression, and is genuinely afraid of anything which may have 
inflationary tendencies. His most important point is the stress he 
places on the fact that there is usually plenty of money available during 
depressions if only trustworthy business men had confidence to make 
use of it; and for him some form of gold standard and not too much 
political interference are the main requisites for confidence. This 
may be called the orthodox banking point of view, to which there is this 
objection—that any failure of confidence, however caused, will tend to 
reduce prices, and that once they begin to fall, idle money will accumu- 
late and prices fall still further, engendering more loss of confidence. 
President Hoover’s orthodoxy is the strongest argument for President 
Roosevelt. It seems that whether we like it or not some form of Govern- 
ment interference will be necessary to counterbalance the instability 
of all credit systems. 


Mr. Abrams is a disciple of Professor Hayek, though I think that 
he has not remained quite up-to-date. He does not indicate the 
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controversial nature of the theories which he puts forward nor the 
rigid assumptions on which they are based, and it is unlikely that 
anyone who has not taken pains with Professor Hayek’s intricate 
analysis will be able to follow this book. Briefly, Mr. Abrams attributes 
the depression to previous inflation, and seeks to show that it is only 
by means of a constant monetary circulation and a smoothly falling 
price level that equilibrium can be kept. He avoids the difficulty 
mentioned by Mr. Warburg, that a capitalist system tends to reduce 
the monetary circulation of its own accord as soon as prices begin to 
fall. 


Mr. Roll’s book is of a different order. It is less ambitious and 
attempts to justify the description of “‘ elementary ” on the cover : 
nevertheless, Mr. Roll knows too much about his subject to make it 
really simple. He gives a good account of the outlines of the subject 
and a most interesting introduction to recent work. It is of great 
significance that in a book of this character can be seen already an 
approach to a reconciliation of the divergent views on monetary 
matters which have embittered economists of recent years, to the con- 
fusion of the public and of politicians and to their own discredit. We 
have to thank the school of thought represented by Professor Hayek 
for the realisation that the problem of monetary management cannot be 
solved in an easy or off-hand manner: while Mr Keynes has convinced 
us that no system can be trusted to look after itself. About Money 
is not light reading, but it will repay trouble taken with it. The fact 
that such a book can be written gives some hope that this vexed 
problem is approaching at any rate a theoretical solution. Ifa practical 
technique can now be devised for its application, the affairs of the world 
will have changed for the better. R. L. HALL. 


37. THE FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD. By William O. Weyforth. 1933. 
(Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. ix -+ 216 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

‘his book is a singularly clear and well-written discussion of the 
problem of control in the Federal Reserve System. The author urges, 
with good reason, a greater concentration of power in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He examines recent legislative tendencies and 
shows that the crucial steps towards establishing centralised control have 
yet to be taken. 1: a a 5 | 


38*. LIBERALE UND PLANWIRTSCHAFTLICHE HANDELSPOLITIK. By 
G. Haberler and S. Verosta. [Zwischenstaatliche Wirtschaft, 
Heft 8.] 1934. (Berlin: Junker und Dinnhaupt. 8vo. 
xvi + 121 pp.) 

A theoretical analysis of the effects of trade between countries with 
(relatively) free trade and countries with various systems of protection and 
control over foreign trade, whether by quotas, or most-favoured-nation 
preferences. Monopolies, economic unions, tariff and trade treaties, and 
State intervention are discussed in detail. 


ARMAMENTS AND DISARMAMENT 


39*. MERCHANTS OF DEATH: a study of the International Armaments 
Industry. By H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen. 1934. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead; London: Routledge. 8vo. vii + 

312 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is an American book published opportunely for the Senatorial 
inquiry into the arms industry. As an effort to arouse public feeling 
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it is entertaining reading for Europe too, for it includes most of the 
recent scandals, with such documentary references as exist. Some 
details will be questioned ; is it true that Vickers officials ever mourned 
to Mr. Brodeur and Sir Frederick Borden that ‘‘ The Empire is going to 
the dogs for lack of a war, and worst of all, there is not even a small 
war in prospect’? A good account is given of the trustification of 
the American firms, their price-fixing, and war-profiteering. The book 
is, however, discursively written. The authors cannot drive their 
points home, because they have chosen to deal with the great firms one 
by one; a chapter on Schneiders, one on Vickers, and so on. It resolves 
itself into pure witch-hunting, a fascinating but profitless sport. After 
all, it is not individuals nor firms that matter, but the system which 
producesthem. Public opinion has long decided that the arms industry, 
like the dangerous drug trade, must be controlled. It deals for profit 
in products as deadly; it has the same abuses and many more of its 
own; and machine-guns cause far more human death and misery than 
heroin. The problem is how, and with what ultimate aim, the com- 
munity of humankind is to regulate the making and sale of the 
machinery of war. Merchants of Death offers no ideas on that problem. 
There is an index. The style is dreadful. FREDA WHITE. 


40*, THE PREVENTION OF War, or Labour and the League of Nations. 
By H. R. G. Greaves. 1934. (London: The New Fabian 
Research Bureau and Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 36 pp. 6d.) 


Tuts pamphlet consists of a study in four parts: 1. The causes of 
war as conceived in 1919. 2. Real causes of war. 3. Recent political 
changes and their effect on the League. 4. Labour’s Foreign Policy. It 
gives an interesting survey of the subject based evidently on thorough 
knowledge of the background and expressed in small compass with 
unusual freshness and clearness. It should be read both by those who 
agree with the Socialist standpoint and by those who do not, as most 
people will find some of Mr. Greaves’ arguments, if not new, at any rate 
stimulating and contributing to new ideas. H. CLark. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


41. THE 1820 SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA: a study in British colonial 
policy. [Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 9.] By 
I. E. Edwards. 1934. (London: Longmans. 8vo. 207 pp. 
Maps. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss EpWARDs is to be congratulated on her interesting and well- 
documented book. The story of the settlers had already been fully 
covered by colonial historians, more particularly by Sir George Cory, 
whose monumental work covers almost every known detail. But Miss 
Edwards approaches the matter from the point of view of its bearing 
on British colonial policy, and its relation’to contemporary conditions 
in the United Kingdom, and in Canada and elsewhere in the Empire. 
Her book is, therefore, a contribution to Imperial as well as to South 
African history. The appendices contain a useful bibliography, and a 
hitherto unpublished document in the form of extracts from the journal 
of the Commissioners Colebrooke and Bigge, who were sent out from 
England to inquire into the administration of Lord Charles Somerset at 
the Cape. H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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42*, THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA. By F.L. W. 
Wood. 1933. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 259pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author is lecturer in history at the University of Sydney, and 
his aim is “‘ to follow the line of development in constitutional matters ”’ 
in Australia, from the arrival at Botany Bay of the first Governor until 
the present time. But after a while Mr. Wood seems to have wearied 
of his task, for of his nineteen chapters only four are devoted to events 
subsequent to the establishment of responsible government in the 
several colonies. Not less than three-quarters of the book deals with 
the period ending with the proclamation of the colony of Queensland in 
1859. 

Up to this point the story is painstakingly, if rather tautologically, 
told. From about 1860 onwards the pace quickens, and we are led 
swiftly past one constitutional milestone after another. A number of 
these milestones, one notes without surprise, are either merely pointed 
out with a wave of the hand, as it were, or (like the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act) ignored altogether. 

With a keener sense of proportion, the author might have produced 
a useful primer for the elementary student of Australian constitutional 
history. TRISTAN BUEsST. 


43*. Two CENTURIES OF CHANGE: an elementary history for young 
Australians. By W. K. Hancock. 1934. (Melbourne: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. 158 pp. 2s.) 

IN his introduction to this little text-book, written for the last year 
of the primary school course in South Australia, the author says that 
it has a theme, because he knows “ no other way of writing a book, 
even a little one.” This theme is “ liberty,” and the struggle through- 
out two centuries of rapid growth and change in which progress has 
meant greater responsibilities and an imperative need to pursue the 
ideal still further. He makes it clear, however, in his “hints to 
teachers ’’ at the end of the book, that he does not expect everyone to 
agree with his definition of liberty, and in the text he also points out 
that liberty does not mean exactly the same thing at all times and 
places, and to all nations. Some of the critics to whom he refers may, 
indeed, think it unfortunate that the England of William Pitt, during 
whose period of office severe repressive measures were passed, should be 
referred to as a “‘ famous home of liberty.’”” Two-thirds of the book are 
devoted “ to Britain and her Neighbours,” and one-third to the develop- 
ment of Australia; the story is carried down to 1933. It is not over- 
loaded with detail, as the author’s aim is to give children “ knowledge of 
important matters and a chance to grasp the significance of the facts 
they have learnt.” .G. h. 


44. THIRTY YEARS: The Commonwealth of Australia, Ig0I—1931. 
By A. N. Smith. 1933. (Melbourne: Brown, Prior & Co. 
8vo. 356 pp.) 

THE author in a preface describes himself as an historian of con- 
temporary events; the subject of his essay in Zettgeschichte is the 
first thirty years or “ generation ” of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Having been present as a journalist at the Convention that framed the 
Constitution and at each of the sittings of the Federal Parliament from 
Igo1 to 1927, and thus having studied at close hand the working of 
the parliamentary machine, Mr. Smith is, perhaps inevitably, inclined 
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to linger unduly on all the minutie of its operations, to the neglect of 
the wider aspects of Federal politics. 

Faithfully and fairly—of political bias there is scarcely a trace—the 
events of the Parliamentary year are set forth. The permutations of 
party politics; the political programmes of party leaders; election 
campaigns and their results; the passage of Bills, with the majorities 
for and against; the formation of governments and the composition 
of cabinets (with a few rather sketchy sketches of personalities thrown 
in by way of relief); the budget statements of successive Treasurers ; 
the labours of Royal Commissions; the periodic conferences of State 
Premiers; all this is conscientiously and undramatically and often 
rather disjointedly recorded. A considerable degree of monotony is 
therefore unavoidable. 

The book is not free from inaccuracies of the more glaring sort 
(see, for example, the reference to Bosnia on p. 138) ; and such subjects 
as the Imperial Conferences, the various proposed changes to the 
Constitution and the Washington Conference of 1921-22 are most 
inadequately dealt with. The Treaty of Versailles is of course referred 
to, but there is not a word about the significant claim put forward 
by the Japanese for “‘ racial equality.’’ The statistics given in Chapters 
I and VI stop at the year 1921 instead of going on to 1931. But none 
the less the book is to be commended as an attempt to fill a portion of 
the vast open and empty spaces of Australian political history. The 
Melbourne publishers deserve more than a word of praise for the 
printing and binding. TRISTAN BUEsST. 


EUROPE 


45. L’EUROPE TRAGIQUE: LA REVOLUTION MODERNE: FIN D’UN 
MonvDE. By Gonzague de Reynold. 1934. (Paris: Spes. 
8vo. 510 pp. 20 /rs.) 

THIS sincere, outspoken and most readable volume deserves 
attention, if only because its author, a distinguished Swiss Catholic 
scholar and poet, has had the courage to attempt the construction of a 
coherent international system out of what may be comprehensively 
described as Fascist materials. The result is instructive. 

Briefly summarised, the argument of the book is that the War 
marked the end of an epoch in European history—the so-called 
“modern age ”’ which opened with the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion and entered upon its penultimate phase in 1789. The individual- 
istic forms let loose with the break-up of medieval Christendom, 
extending first to the religious, then to the political, then to the economic 
and finally to the social domain, have brought Europe to a condition of 
material and spiritual chaos, which makes a return to a régime of order 
and discipline essential. The younger generation is conscious of this. 
Hence the emergence of ‘a new state,” conceived on authoritarian 
lines, to replace “‘ the decomposition of democracy and the liquidation 
of the bourgeois régime, the two outstanding facts of our age.” This 
“‘ new state’ is provisionally represented by the Fascist organisation 
in Italy and the National-Socialist organisation in Germany. But 
neither is as yet satisfactory : indeed, both are “‘ extremely dangerous 
—dangerous for religion, dangerous for human personality, for the other 
nations, for Europe, for peace—and, lastly, for themselves ”’ : for it is 
in the nature of dictatorships to be short-lived. It is therefore to be 
hoped—since a return to pre-War political conditions is out of the 
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question—that these new régimes will gradually become stabilised and 
wiil evolve into monarchies of the medieval type favoured by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, with their economic life organised along corporative 
lines. With states so ordered and with respect for religion restored, 
international cooperation will become possible, and the League of 
Nations, whose development has been paralysed through its connection 
with an out-of-date liberalism, will come into its own. 

This bald summary does less than justice to the persuasive skill with 
which the argument is worked out and to the ingenuity with which 
awkward issues, such as the relationship between Christianity and “‘ the 
new paganism,” or the practical problem of religious education, are not 
indeed evaded but softened. But such details of adjustment are less 
significant than a feature which is characteristic of the book as a whole 
—the failure to take account, in a general synthesis of present-day 
tendencies, of the experience of the English-speaking world. There is 
indeed a chapter—the weakest in the book—on the collapse of 
“ prosperity ”’ in the United States, and there are occasional references, 
more complimentary than penetrating, to Great Britain; but this in 
no way affects the main argument. There is no hint of the fact that the 
supposedly outworn nineteenth-century régime of responsible democracy 
is still functioning, and manifesting an adaptability quite equal to 
that of the irresponsible régimes, in the most powerful states in the 
post-War world, as well as in the half-dozen best-ordered countries on 
the Continent of Europe itself. There are other similar omissions, such 
as the failure to appreciate the importance, in any modern international 
system, of the extra~-European and especially of the non-Christian 
Asiatic states. Thus, for all its sincerity and ardour, the book is less 
likely to convert British readers to a Fascist philosophy of internation- 
alism than to convince them of the need for closer intellectual coopera- 
tion between the English-speaking and the Continental worlds. 

A. Z. 


46*. AU SERVICE DE LA FRANCE: NEUF ANNEES DE SOUVENIRS. 
VoL. X: VICTOIRE ET ARMISTICE 1918. Par Raymond Poincaré. 
1933. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 467 pp. 36/rs.) 

THis volume of President Poincaré’s Memoirs is of considerably 
greater interest and value than the preceding ones. But when reading 
it, one gradually realises that it is not so much the author’s story as that 
of Monsieur Clemenceau. By a thousand touches, quotations of a 
sentence or descriptions of the formidable Prime Minister making jokes 
at the Council meeting, the character of the Tiger emerges in strong 
contrast to the rather drab personality of the narrator. The book gives 
an unvarnished account of the most extraordinary exchange of letters 
between the President and Clemenceau. Monsieur Poincaré was 
anxious lest when the time came Germany would be allowed to escape 
the consequences of the defeat that by October seemed inevitable. He 
wrote to Clemenceau saying that he hoped the French soldiers would not 
be ‘‘ hamstrung.” This led to a series of letters from Clemenceau such 
as can seldom have been written to the Head of a State. Not only did 
the Prime Minister threaten resignation, but he accused the President 
of the Republic of deliberately writing letters to him for the purpose of 
establishing a picture of himself in the face of history which would 
compare favourably with that of Clemenceau himself. It must be 
confessed that the advantage in this epistolatory tourney remains with 
the terrible old Tiger. The revelation of Clemenceau as he really was 
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in itself makes the book a very interesting one, but there is a great deal 
more to it than that. It is completely frank, and persons and events 
are described as they appeared to Monsieur Poincaré at the moment of 
writing. 

General Micheler’s intrigues against Pétain, Marshal Joffre’s opinion 
of the latter, are noted as they were told. There are some extremely 
interesting historical points, such as a conversation giving Viviani’s 
views on the outbreak of the War, and the whole of Prince Sixte de 
Bourbon’s peace negotiations with the Emperor Charles; and, quite 
unexpectedly, a letter from the King of Prussia to the Empress Eugénie 
dated October 26th, 1870, explaining why he insisted upon the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Every important statesman and general of the war period flashes 
across or lingers in the pages of this diary. We see Foch, very soon 
after his appointment, claiming to be given the political direction of the 
War, and Clemenceau suppressing the letter for fear of offending the 
English. 

“Those interested in the direction of War will find food for reflection 
in a study of the failure of the Versailles Council. There is much to be 
learnt, too, from the dangerous conceptions prevailing as regards 
command previous to the disastrous German attack against our Fifth 
Army in March 1918, and the President’s account of the Doullens 
Conference is most valuable. 

Interpolated in the texture comprising so many vital problems, odd 
threads appear: one, for instance, stands out at frequent intervals 
with queer persistency, namely, the extraordinary importance attached 
by Monsieur Poincaré and so many other Frenchmen to the question 
of the nomination of Academicians. Formal visits went on being paid 
and influence exerted just as if a war had not been in progress. 

There are not many human touches in this volume, and the English 
reader’s mild exasperation at being told of the President’s exchanging 
with other officials ‘‘ des discours émus et patriotiques ”’ is hardly dis- 
pelled by the humour of such incidents as Monsieur Poincaré’s patient 
indignation at the ill-concealed annoyance of General Mordacq, Clemen- 
ceau’s chief military adviser, when the President insisted on his beloved 
cat being sent to the cellar during bombardments. 

In the last pages of the book we see President Wilson, seated beside 
Monsieur Poincaré, not content with waving his hat to the populace 
but blowing them kisses, whilst ‘‘ une conversation banale en anglais” 
was being carried on between them. Considering the extremely limited 
knowledge of English the author possesses, the accuracy of this descrip- 
tion will not be controverted. E. L. SPEARS. 


47*. LES HomMEs MALADES DE LA Paix. By Georges Suarez. 1933. 
(Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 376 pp. 15 /rs.) 


M. SuAREZ has chosen a misleading title, for his treatise is in effect 
a study of Franco-German relations, actual and potential. He has also 
written a somewhat exasperating book; for the many good points in it 
are mixed up with some stupid prejudices. He knows his Germany 
well, though he is convinced that psychologically the country of Hegel 
can never see eye to eye with the country of Descartes; and his thumb- 
nail sketches (Chapter XVIII) of the masters of modern Germany are 
effective, even if primarily journalistic. On the subject of the Jews 
too he is particularly interesting. As a race, they are opposed to 
militarism and attached to democracy, because they labour under the 
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delusion that democracy means peace. In France they fit easily enough 
into the social structure, because France knows how to absorb them 
and is not afraid of them. Germany has not the same gift of absorption, 
and she dreads and dislikes them for the supremacy which they have 
achieved in her intellectual and financial life. Hence the present fury 
against them. 

To any knowledge of England M. Suarez makes no pretence; but 
he uncorks a fine crusted brand of anglophobia. Every concession 
which France has made to Germany, he conceives, was at the instance 
of England, and England has in every case been the sole beneficiary. 
The League of Nations, a product of judzo-anglo-saxonism, is worked 
by England for her own advantage except when, as is usually the case, 
she is dancing to the tune of Washington. England has got all she 
wanted out of the War, and her whole policy now is to impede France. 
M. Herriot is England’s puppet and a traitor; so apparently is M. 
Avenol; and thus the dreary old litany of perfidy is chanted to the end. 

The League of Nations is a farce; Europe wants a gendarme, and 
gets an apostle. Twelve years of playing with it have converted peace 
into a fairy-tale; and the procedure at Geneva (dictated, of course, by 
England) is fast destroying its last chances. The only remedy, says M. 
Suarez, is to reconstitute the League as an association of European 
Powers only, based on a Franco-German entente and a Danubian 
federation; and to keep England at arm’s length. That “ lazy island,” 
he reflects, is sinking into decay; though some miracle keeps it going 
as a sort of board of directors for the business of the world. On this 
incoherent note the diatribe ends, and perhaps it is good for us some- 


times to see ourselves as a section of French opinion persists in seeing us. 
MESTON. 


48. DriE EINWANDERUNG NACH FRANKREICH UND IHRE RECHTLICHE 
REGELUNG. By Dr. Horst Mannl. (Abhandlungen des Instituts 
fiir Politik, auslindisches offentliches Recht und Volkerrecht an der 
Universitat Leipzig.) 1933. (Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. xiv 
+110 pp. Rm. 5.) 

THE author of this book has endeavoured to “ depict those legal 
measures by the aid of which France regulates the refreshening of its 
national body by foreign blood,” and it would have been better if he had 
confined himself to this endeavour, although by no means everyone 
would agree with the conclusions which he draws from his investigations. 
He has, however, devoted over a quarter of the book to “ an attempt 
. . . by general descriptions of the migrations, their nature, effects and 
counter-effects and of their great variety of forms . . . to select those 
which determine immigration into France,” and though the author 
appears to have covered most of the ground, it presents a task almost 
impossible to perform adequately in so short a space. Nevertheless, 
the book is worth reading, if only because it deals with a difficult and 
interesting subject from a standpoint which will be new to most English 
readers. C.C.R. 


49. THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SPAIN. By J.B. Trend. 1934. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8vo. xii + 220 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
50. HISTORIA DEL REINADO DE ALFONSO XIII. By Melchor Fernandez 
Almagro. 1933. (Barcelona: Montaner y Simén. 8vo. 
613 pp. 18 pias.) 
THE curse of Spain is the pendulum. Reaction succeeds reaction ; 
reprisals and “‘ responsibilities ” follow pronunciamientos and successful 
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revolutions; what the Left accomplishes to-day the Right will destroy 
to-morrow, principally because it is the Left that has accomplished it. 

Despite this, a ‘‘ modern Spain”’ is being gradually built up, and, 
thanks to the greatness of the Spanish people, it will be seen, when at 
last it emerges, to have been worth waiting for. But it will be the 
work of both Left and Right, collaborating unwillingly or even un- 
consciously, and not of the Left only, like the imaginary ‘“‘ modern 
Spain ” of Professor Trend. Essentially a party man, Professor Trend 
has written a piece of propaganda which no doubt has found a welcome 
among those of his way of thinking, but which will only create bitter- 
ness in the opposite camp, like several recent books on the other side 
which give the student or general reader seeking to see Spain as it is 
a totally distorted impression. 

The Catholic Church, which, as Spain is showing, can so well meet 
modern needs, is anathema to Professor Trend—a pretext for a joke 
in the poorest taste (p. 7), a nest of ‘‘ crawling confessors ”’ (this elegant 
phrase is quoted from a “‘ thoughtful and clear-sighted American ’’), an 
educational body of “hopeless inadequacy” (p. 76), as has been 
“finally and irrefutably ’’ demonstrated, he does not say how. Those 
whose acquaintances in Spain are not all anti-clericals can treat such 
puerilities, and others, as they deserve, but idealists who are attracted 
by the author’s pictures of his own heroes may well be persuaded into 
his way of thinking. His “‘ white legend,’”’ however, is as fundamentally 
false as the “ black legend ”’ so repugnant to all Spaniards. He gives 
a flattering picture of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, and, 
though in an unguarded moment he describes it (p. 87) as ‘‘ quenching 
the thirst for knowledge,’’ he leaves the impression that it comes as 
near perfection as is possible. He says nothing of that side of its 
character which has made it enemies in many countries besides its own 
and which many of its sincerest admirers so much regret. Not for 
nothing are the men of the Junta commonly referred to as “ the Jesuits 
of the Left.’’ Again, he exalts Liberalism; and Spanish Liberalism 
in theory, when the other side is in power, is most attractive. But 
two years of a so-called Liberal Government have destroyed any faith 
which a political realist might ever have had in it. Professor Trend, 
however, is unmoved by acts of tyranny (far worse than any committed 
by Primo de Rivera) performed by the political representatives of his 
““modern Spain.”’ They are merely “those slips of which the Re- 
public’s enemies, particularly in England, have made so much.”” But 
if they had been made by Gil Robles or Calvo Sotelo ? 

One of Professor Trend’s own phrases is the aptest and saddest 
commentary on his book. ‘‘ Whenever he explained a point of view,” 
he writes of Giner de los Rios, ‘‘ he always gave the views of the opposite 
side, and made his hearers see that there was much that was valuable 
and useful . . . in the opinion of others.”’ If the author would him- 
self follow the example of his arch-hero, he would bring us nearer to an 
understanding of modern Spain. 





The Historia del Reinado de Alfonso XIII is a large and imposing 
book, the six hundred closely printed pages of which present us with 
a vast amount of material on the reign of King Alfonso XIII of 
Spain. But its importance is less considerable than might appear at 
first glance. In the first place it is too early to write a definitive history 
of the reign, even if it may be assumed that a Restoration is beyond 
the bounds of possibility. In the second place, there is much purely 
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ephemeral narrative in Sr. Fernandez Almagro’s study, the nature of 
which may be gauged by the numerous photographs with which it is 
illustrated. The author is anxious to provide palatable reading for 
what is probably proving to be an audience of some size : he is therefore 
often anecdotal, and his snapshots, well reproduced, of Cabinet Ministers 
under the Republic in the prison dress which they not infrequently 
wore during the Monarchy are best suited for illustrating a work of 
this character. 

The book has no index and no running headlines other than its 
title and the author’s name. Neither the analytical table of contents 
nor the dates very sparsely scattered throughout the book are sufficient 
in every case for tracing references which one may desire to locate. 
In the author’s favour it may be said that he is reasonably fair and 
objective in his treatment of many events which have aroused frequent 
contention, and that, except that nearly one-third of his narrative 
deals with Spain since the period of the beginning of the Dictatorship, 
proportion is well observed. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


51*. THE BERLIN DiariEs. Edited by Helmut Klotz. 1934. (London: 
Jarrolds. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 

52. THE REICHSTAG FIRE-TRIAL: The Second Brown Book of the 
Hitler Terror. 1934. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 376 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

53*. Bt OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. By Gottfried Feder. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 125 pp.. 2s. 6d.) 

54*. THE BLOODLEss PoGRom. By Fritz Seidler. 1934. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 5s.) 

55*. GERMANY UNMASKED. By Robert Dell. 1934. (London: Martin 
Hopkinson. 8vo. 271 pp. 5s.) 

56. HITLER’s WONDERLAND. By Michael Fry. 1934. (London: 
John Murray. 8vo. xi-+ 215 pp. 5s.) 


THE law of supply and demand has produced a spate of books about 
Germany during the past summer and autumn. But quality has not 
kept pace with quantity. None of the books on the above list, except 
the first, contains anything which will be new to students of contem- 
porary Germany; and most of them show signs of having been written 
in haste to catch a fleeting market. 

The Berlin Diaries are attributed on the title-page and in the fore- 
word to a German General still on the active list. The editor admits 
that names and dates have been altered here and there to avoid 
disclosure of the author’s identity ; and it will be obvious to the reader 
that these alterations, in order to serve their purpose, must have been 
pretty far-reaching. Moreover, in “a letter to the publishers ”’ written 
after the affair of June 30 (and after the original publication of the book 
in Prague), the editor speaks of ‘‘ a group of officers ”’ as “‘ my colla- 
borators,’’ and thus throws further doubt on the strict authenticity of 
the narrative as here presented. We are tempted to suspect that, 
while most of the material is probably genuine, it has come not from 
one source, but from several, and that it has been cast into its present 
form, not merely to protect the sources from which it came, but also to 
give it a dramatic value for publication purposes. If this supposition 
is correct, the book should be regarded as an historical novel rather than 
as an historical document. 

This does not, however, deprive it of its value. It reveals a close 
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knowledge of internal German history between May 30, 1932 (dismissal 
of Dr. Briining), and January 30, 1933 (appointment of Herr Hitler as 
Chancellor), and takes a view of these events which may well be 
endorsed by the historians of the future. The writer or writers stand 
closest to Schleicher, though he is strongly criticised here and there. 
They evidently believe that, but for the naive follies of Herr von Papen 
and the weakness of the old President, who was an easy victim of his 
own prejudices and of Herr von Papen’s cunning, Schleicher could have 
saved the situation, even at the late date at which he was called to the 
Chancellorship, and averted a Nazirégime. Herr von Papen appears in 
these pages, not without justification, as a shallow-pated intriguer, and 
the President, a little unkindly, as one whose later career was one 
long process of letting down those who relied on him. There are a good 
many vivid descriptions in the volume (including one of the first 
interview between the President and Herr Hitler) and some excellent 
photographs. 


The object of The Reichstag Fire-Trial is, as stated by Mr. Pritt in 
the preface, to ‘‘ reawaken public interest ’’ in the event which brought 
the Nazis to power in Germany. It analyses the course of the trial 
in some detail, and may be used to supplement Mr. Reed’s story of the 
trial, which was reviewed in these pages in May last. But it is more 
frankly partisan, and therefore less effective, than Mr. Reed’s book, 
nor has it the same character of an eye-witness impression. M. 
Dimitroff has contributed an introductory chapter, which is unfor- 
tunately more concerned with propaganda than with personal 
reminiscence. 


Gottfried Feder’s famous commentary on the ‘‘ Twenty-five Points ”’ 
is not only officially recognised as the quintessence of Nazi orthodoxy (so 
much so that one passage has been altered in later editions to meet 
foreign susceptibilities), but it has sold half a million copies in Germany 
during the last two years. There is one bad blunder in this English 
version of the “ Points.”” Point 23 (2) provides that non-German news- 
papers (¢.e. papers edited by foreigners or Jews) may appear with special 
permission, but ‘‘ may not be printed in the German language.”’ The 
present translation reads ‘“‘ need not necessarily be printed in the 
German language.’’ A cursory comparison with the original has not, 
however, revealed any other important errors. 


The Bloodless Pogrom describes, as its title indicates, the economic 
and social boycott practised against Jews in Germany since February 
of last year. It quotes a large number of decrees and German news- 
paper reports, but does not effectively add to our knowledge. 


Germany Unmasked and Hitler's Wonderland must be coupled 
together as specimens of the extremer form of propaganda. The one is 
as unfair and unrestrained in its attack on the Nazi régime as the other 
is indiscreet in its defence. It is a pity that counsel should be darkened 
by diatribes of this kind; and we can only regret that Mr. Dell, who 
used to be one of the acutest critics of the Treaty of Versailles, should 
now be so far blinded by prejudice as even to deny that Hitlerism is 
one of its products. Joun HEATH. 
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57*. JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND GERMANY. By H. E. Cardinal 
Faulhaber. 1934. (London: Burns, Oates and Washburn. 
8vo. ix + 116 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


I THINK what struck me most when reading this translation of the 
great Bavarian Cardinal’s famous Advent sermons was the astounding 
fact that they should so nearly have led to the arrest of their author. 
Had it not been for the last-minute intervention of Berlin, so I was 
credibly informed in Munich last winter, the secret police would have 
put the Cardinal in a concentration camp, or at any rate in prison. 
Yet the sermons are in the main but an ably reasoned and cautiously 
expressed defence of the Old Testament as the foundation upon which 
Christianity was built. 

_ The attack of racial fanatics on the Old Testament is only novel in 
the angle of approach; rationalist criticism has always been concen- 
trated on this part of the Scriptures. Cardinal Faulhaber, who speaks 
with the authority of a specialist, having spent eleven years as a lecturer 
on these questions at Wiirzburg University, makes out the best case in 
defence of the Old Testament I have ever read. With complete 
frankness he faces all the issues raised by its opponents. He points 
out above all that the Jewish Scriptures must be considered in relation 
to the times in which they were written. Whatever the faults of the 
Jews, he maintains, no ancient people, not even the Greeks, ever 
achieved so sublime a conception of the Godhead. He goes on to show 
that their ethical and social! values have been of vital importance for 
human evolution, and maintains that Christianity was an organic 
growth out of Judaism. 

The final sermon deals with Christianity and Germany, and is 
devoted mainly to proving that German civilisation dates from the 
German conversion to Christianity. The Cardinal protests against 
the idealisation of pre-Christian Teutonic culture which is such a feature 
of the Third Reich, and it was this sermon which chiefly evoked the 
wrath of the extreme Nazis. 

This little book should be read by all who sympathise with the 
valiant struggle of Christians in Germany to defend the faith of their 
fathers. H. P. GREENWOOD. 


58. GRUNDLAGEN NATIONALER ERNEUERUNG: (i) Vom Wesen und 
Sinn des Schweizerischen Staates. (ii) Evangelium und nationale 
Bewegung. By Max Huber. 1934. (Ziirich: Schulthess. 


IIO pp.) 

THE commotion caused in Switzerland by recent events in Germany 
led the honoured Ex-President of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to deliver two addresses to audiences of his countrymen in 
the early months of this year. They have now been reprinted. The 
first is a restatement of the ideas underlying the Swiss Confederation. 
But it is also much more than that. It is a restatement of the funda- 
mental principles of political life as it has grown up in Western Europe 
under the influence of the Reformation and of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century liberalism. English readers will be struck with the 
close intellectual and moral kinship here manifested between Switzer- 
land and Great Britain as contrasted not only with lawless and despotic 
régimes in other parts of Europe but also with the more rigid and 
centralising tradition of French democracy. There are passages in 
this appeal which are reminiscent of Burke. The second address is a 
re-examination of the age-old problem of the Christian’s relation to 
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the State and to public affairs in general. Here again we have a most 
masterly treatment of an ancient theme. The rival claims of conscience 
and of “ Cesar,” and the possibilities of their harmonisation, have 
seldom been better expounded. 


59*. A HIstoRY OF THE ROUMANIANS. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
1934. (London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. x- 596 
pp. Map. 25s.) 

Dr. SETON-WATSON has written the most comprehensive and reliable 
history of the Roumanians published so far in English, at any rate in the 
political field. It covers the whole stretch of the modern period up to 
the achievement of national unity, with generous measure for the history 
of the Roumanians in Transylvania. This learned study therefore 
provides ample store for those interested in Roumanian history, and it 
contains also much that is of special interest to the student of 
international affairs. 

The geographical situation of their lands placed the Roumanians 
in the path of all the historical circumstances which developed first out 
of the advance of Ottoman power and then out of its retreat, circum- 
stances which made of the lower Danube, as Bismarck said, the axle of 
European equilibrium. Hence the protracted effort of the Roumanians 
for political emancipation was caught in the cross-currents of the 
balance-of-power period, and the incidents surrounding that effort 
form a complete and illuminating case for a study of the pre-League 
European system. Its effect upon the smaller peoples was ruinous, 
either materially or morally, for they could keep afloat only by subterfuge 
and evasion. At best the system lowered the chances of peaceful 
evolution by putting its weight against change. Its working is neatly 
summed up in a report which Baron de Talleyrand sent his government 
in 1857. As the European Commission sent to determine the new 
organisation of the Roumanian Principalities could not agree on what 
to say, the “ luminous idea ’’ came up that they should agree to say 
nothing ; for the Divan had expressed four political wishes which were 
outside the terms of reference of the Commission, while it refused to 
discuss the internal matters which the Commission was ready to 
consider. “Ergo .. . le travail 4 notre point de vue=o. Et voila 
ce que nous sommes venus faire ici.” But in this case, as in most 
others, it was not a question of incapacity on the part of a small people, 
but one of disagreement among the- Great Powers. A fresh and 
unprejudiced reading of Balkan history would convincingly prove that 
the Balkan problem was rarely a danger to the peace of Europe, but 
that the European problem has always been a danger to the peace of the 
Balkans. 

In a more direct way Dr. Seton-Watson’s study throws much light 
on the degree to which the treatment of minorities affects international 
relations. His detailed and instructive description of the Tran- 
sylvanian problem shows how every attempt to consolidate relations 
between the States on the lower Danube was thwarted by the oppression 
of minorities in Hungary—an oppression which had not even the excuse 
of some practical end, but was inspired by the megalomaniac ambition 
for a “‘ thirty million Magyar State.”’ While the outbreak of the Great 
War was precipitated by certain jealousies among the Powers, it was 
the minorities issue which mainly determined the alignment of the 
belligerents in that region, in spite of former different engagements, and 
which ultimately dictated the nature of the peace settlement. Dr. © 
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Seton-Watson’s careful narrative shows that because of the failure to 
solve the minorities problem the dissolution of the Hapsburg empire 
became ever more merely a matter of time and opportunity. 

Of the remarkably few errors to be found in such a mass of material 
two might be mentioned here, because they relate to the history of 
recent events. The Russo-Roumanian arrangement which Dr. Seton- 
Watson describes on pp. 477-8 as abortive was in fact made effective by 
an exchange of letters between Bratianu and Sazonov in September 
1914, and this not against the will but with the knowledge and con- 
currence of King Carol. On the other hand, the convention mentioned 
on p. 496 as having been signed in July 1916 by the Roumanian military 
representative in France has never been heard of by the Roumanian 
military authorities; if it had really existed, the plan of the first 
Roumanian military operations would have been either an act of 
madness or an act of treason. D. MITRANY. 


60*. THE TREATY OF TRIANON AND EUROPEAN PEACE: Four Lectures 
delivered in England, November 1933. By Count Stephen 
Bethlen. 1934. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. 
xiv + 187 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

CouNT BETHLEN reprints here four lectures delivered by him in 
England last winter to plead the case for treaty revision, as a matter of 
justice to Hungary and of peace for Europe. His thesis is that the 
peace settlement has sinned against historical rights, against the 
principle of nationality, and against the cause of progressive govern- 
ment. He therefore urges that certain Magyar districts should be 
returned to Hungary and that Transylvania should be made an 
autonomous unit. 

Count Bethlen’s reading of history is more than questionable; in 
any case, the progressive opinion to whom he appeals will not be 
impressed by a plea of legitimism as a title to the rule of unwilling 
populations. He touches more solid ground with his second argument. 
There is no doubt that the new division has unfairly and unwisely cut 
away certain border districts which are wholly or mainly Magyar; by 
restoring them the Succession States would do an act of justice and at 
the same time relieve their own minorities problem. In the bulk of the 
transferred territory, however, the populations are so mixed that a 
solution can be found only in free government, not in self-government. 
Count Bethlen claims, as a third point, that the new arrangement has 
not advanced that solution and he demands a change of system. 

Unfortunately, a plausible case is spoilt by gross over-statement. 
There is much room for improvement in the treatment of minorities, 
all over Europe. But when he sweepingly says on p. 43 that in the 
Succession States agrarian and industrial laws, taxes, concessions and 
licences, and even the issue of examinations and law-suits “‘ vary ac- 
cording to the race to which somebody belongs,”’ he is making an asser- 
tion which he will never be able to prove. Or to give a different type 
of example, he says on p. 138 that in former years the programme of the 
Roumanian National Party (in Hungary) asked “merely and simply 
that the government of Transylvania should be handed over practically 
in its entirety to the Roumanians ”’; on p. 139 he describes how in the 
Budapest Parliament he had “ had the pleasure of hearing the present 
Roumanian statesmen Maniu and Vajda emphasising and advocating 
in the most beautiful speeches that an Eastern Switzerland should be 
formed in Transylvania . . . of course under Hungarian sovereignty, 
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and in a way that the three races, the Roumanians, the Magyars and the 
Saxons, should have an equal share in the central power as well as a 
thorough local self-government all over their respective territories.” 

How was that fine proposal received by Count Bethlen and other 
Magyar politicians, and how is it that they themselves have not thought 
of it tillnow? Count Bethlen omits to tell us this, though the answer 
would go a long way to explain what happened in 1914 and 1918-19, 
as well as the present state of things. That is the second serious flaw 
in his presentment of the case. It will astonish even his friends to find 
in this book never a hint that Count Bethlen is aware of anything having 
been wrong in the policy of old Hungary; though he naively complains 
that between 1848 and 1867 there was peace in Hungary under the 
direct rule of Vienna, and though to prove Magyar superiority he quotes 
(p. 107) figures on the educational standard of the several nationalities 
which are in fact an indictment of the policy which made such dis- 
crepancies possible. 

Admittedly the problem in that region has been and remains one of 
more tolerant outlook and wiser government. The Austro-Hungarian 
evidence now available from public and private sources shows that in 
the past Hungarian politics have contributed little to either, and it is 
disappointing to see that even now Count Bethlen can contribute 
nothing better than a harshly partisan statement of the problem. He 
himself makes a reflection which is just and pertinent, when he asks 
whether there is “ at all a moment in the life of nations for the realisa- 
tion of their mistakes except when it is too late? And if there be such 
a moment there is still a long way from this realisation to the admission 
of the mistake.’’ For, he goes on to say, “even this last step of 
admitting the mistake will be sometimes prevented by the egotism or 
the moral cowardice of the leading politicians.” D. MITRANY. 


61*, REVOLUTION, BOLCHEVISME, REACTION: histoire de l’occupation 
francaise en Hongrie (1918-1919). By Louis Varjassy. 1934. 
(Paris: Jouve. 8vo. 154 pp. 20 /rs.) 

SHORT as it is, this little book of reminiscences is exceptionally 
interesting and even important. The author played a considerable 
part in some of the most obscure events after the War, and his point 
of view differs widely from that, both of the present Hungarian régime, 
and of Count Karolyi’s group, both of which he criticises freely. We 
therefore get not only much little-known information, but also a fresh 
light on such events as were already common property. 

M. Varjassy’s public career was as follows: a leader of the old 
Radical party and Grand Master of the Masonic Lodge of Arad, he 
strongly advocated both social reform, in the shape of extension of the 
suffrage and agrarian reform, and a change in Hungary’s policy to- 
wards the nationalities. He was entrusted by Karolyi with certain 
negotiations with the Roumanian leaders in Hungary at the end of 
the War, and made Prefect of Arad, a post which he continued to hold 
after French troops had occupied the town. When the Communist 
Government was proclaimed in Budapest, he resigned his post, but 
reassumed authority with French support and organised an anti- 
Communist régime out of which was born the first ‘‘ White ’’ Govern- 
mentin Arad. In this he himself held the post of Minister of Commerce. 
He then moved to Sreged, where his group fused with that in which 
General (then Captain) Gémbés was the Spiritus rector, but split with 
the Gémbés-Horthy group, which he regarded as reactionary. His 
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own theory was that the French should occupy Budapest and establish 
a democratic régime, in close rapprochement with France. On Kun’s 
fall, M. Varjassy was dropped. His life was endangered, and he 
finally fled from Budapest. 

In spite of the author’s austere but irritating refusal to give any 
dates whatever, he has much to tell of historical interest. The most 
important stories are two. The first is that of the negotiations with 
the Roumanian leaders, in which he played a large part, first as a 
private go-between for Karolyi before the latter’s accession to power, 
secondly at the historic meeting between Jasri and the Roumanians 
at Arad (of which a full account is given), and later in further negotia- 
tions with M. Maniu at Sibiu. The second interesting tale is that of 
the gradual formation of the Restoration Government; the opposition 
between the officers’ group and the more democratic leaders; the 
parts played in particular by Gémbés and Horthy, and their eventual 
success. 

His criticisms are interesting, if unlikely to command universal 
agreement. Of all the tyrants mentioned, M. Jasri comes off about 
the best. Michael Karolyi is allowed sincerity and self-sacrifice, but 
strongly criticised both for political blindness and for extreme national 
intransigeance and refusal, in the face of events which had already 
happened, to consider any diminution of Hungary’s territorial in- 
tegrity. Gémbés is allowed great organising ability, but M. Varjassy 
has little liking for Gdmbdés, Horthy or Bethlen. He believes that 
the democratic politicians committed their fatal error when they 
agreed to support Horthy on condition that he did not establish a 
military dictatorship, thus (in his view) giving the negotiations of 
the Entente ‘‘a formula to justify in the eyes of French and British 
public opinion the fact of having installed the feudal system in Hun- 
gary.” He believes that he and his friends should have insisted on 
the officers being disarmed, and on an efiective occupation by the 
Entente of Budapest. Then a democratic Hungary could have been 
set up, in close rapprochement with France. At the end of his work, he 
pleads again for the abandonment of revisionist propaganda and the 
formation of a Danubian Federation. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


62*, Ir Patrop1I LonpRaA. Storia Diplomatica dell’ Intervento Italiano 
(1914-1915). By Mario Toscano. 1934. (Bologna: Nichola 
Zanichelli Editore. 8vo. xi + 230 pp. 15 lire.) 

It is three years since the first edition of Signor Toscano’s book ap- 
peared; since 1931 many more official documents and unofficial studies of 
the diplomatic activities of the early months of the War have been pub- 
lished. Signor Toscano has made full use of this new information, has 
rewritten certain portions of the book, and has added very useful maps. 
Foreign readers will find the account of Italy’s relations with the Central 
Empires during the period preceding the signing of the Treaty of London 
of particular value. The book is essential to any student of the negotiations 
of 1914 and 1915, and to a proper understanding of the Italian case at the 
Peace Conference. MuRIEL CuRREY. 


63*. UN GRAND EUROPEEN: EDOUARD BENES. By Louis Eisenmann. 
1934. (Paris: Hartmann. 8vo. 155 pp. 9 /7s.) 

Tuts little volume by the Professor of Central European History 
in the University of Paris was written for the fiftieth birthday of 
Dr. Bene’ on May 28th last, which coincided, within a few months, 
with the twentieth anniversary of the beginning of his “ effective 
direction of the foreign relations of his nation.” It may be commended 
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to British readers as an admirably clear, concise, well-informed and 
well-reasoned statement of the position of Czechoslovakia and of the 
policy followed by her during the vicissitudes of the last few years. 
To the student of political theory the pages devoted to the exposition 
of Dr. Bene3’ conception of the “ scientific ”’ appreciation of a political 
situation will be of special interest ; for few will contest the fact that, 
questions of policy apart, Dr. Benes’ pre-eminence in this sphere, 
though it may be equalled, is certainly unsurpassed. A. Z. 


64*. KOMMENTAR DER KONVENTION UBER DAS MEMELGEBIET. 2 
Bande. By Jacob Robinson. 1934. (Kaunas: Verlag 
““Spaudos Fondas.’’) 


It has been the fate of the ill-conceived and ill-drafted Memel 
Convention to excite an inordinate amount of legal controversy. 
Hitherto most of the published work on the subject, down to Dr. 
Hallier’s admirable monograph reviewed in these pages in May last, 
has come from the German side. But the two substantial volumes 
now before us (rather unnecessarily swelled by the printing in full of 
semi-relevant documents easily accessible elsewhere) amply redress the 
balance. Dr. Robinson has produced a thorough, scholarly and well- 
documented commentary on the whole convention, arguing the 
Lithuanian case with remarkable ability. Students of the Memel 
convention in this country are probably few; but they have been 
richly provided for by both parties. JoHN HEATH. 


- 65*. SWEDEN: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By Agnes Rothery. 
1934. (New York: Viking Press. 8vo. x+277pp. $3.00.) 

THIs is a fascinating book, not only for those who wish to visit 
Sweden for the first time, but even for those who have been there or 
who know it well. Sweden has obviously greatly attracted the author, 
who has consequently gathered a good deal of interesting and reliable 
information, which she sets forth in an attractive manner. 

I was glad to see that Miss Rothery had an opportunity of studying 
“The Alliance between Art and Industry ’”’ in Sweden, an alliance 
which must strike anyone who has had the privilege of img 
Swedish homes and seeing in them everywhere how beauty an 
usefulness can be combined. The chapter on Sweden’s management of 
her currency (XI) likewise deserves attention. The author does not 
venture to foretell whether in the long run Sweden’s currency policy 
will prove a success or not, but she points out that “it has caught the 
imagination of some of the most prominent economists and bankers in 
Great Britain and the United States, who continue to observe the 
experiment with keenest interest and approval.” 

The chapter on “ Arctic Iron and Arctic Ikons”’ is also very 
informative. Miss Rothery gives particulars of the really enviable 
existence of the Swedish workman “ who, educated and self-reliant, is 
willing to work hard but demands a fair living wage in return AND 
GETS IT.” But she has gained a remarkable insight into the Swedish 
national character when she says that “it is always easier for the true 
Swede to grumble than be glad ” and “‘ Unaware that they are living in 
Utopia they consider it hard that they cannot be translated at once and 
in toto, to Paradise.” 

That Miss Rothery herself has been very favourably impressed by 
the Swedish people is proved by her regret that so many of them are 
apparently leaving her country, the United States, and returning to 
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their native land. ‘‘ Their emigration from any country must be 
viewed as a calamity, for, after all, the principal defect of the Swedish 
people is that there are too few of them.” A. H. Hicks. 


66*. CE Qu’IL FAUT SAVOIR DELASARRE. By Jeande Pange. 1934. 
(Paris: Editions des Portiques. 16mo. 126 pp. 10 /7.) 

A sketch of the history before and since the War and of the problem 
presented to the League on the one hand and to the population of the Saar 
itself, and France and Germany, on the other, by the Saar and by the 
coming plebiscite. A good account written with moderation, from the 
French point of view. 


67*. GERMANY’S NATIONAL AWAKENING. By “Spectator.” 1934. 
3rd Edition. (Berlin-Halensee, Eisenzahnstrasse, 3: Ad. E. 
Kuhr. 8vo. 100 pp.) 


A Nazi version of post-War history in Germany and an apologia pro the 
Nazi régime and Hitler. 


68*. THE TRAGEDY OF AUSTRIA. By “Observator.” 1934. (Berlin- 
Halensee, Eisenzahnstrasse, 3: Ad. E. Kuhr. 8vo. 172 pp.) 


A Nazi-propagandist, anti-Dollfuss account, by, presumably, a German 
national, of the state of events in Austria during 1933-1934. 


69*. BIBLIOGRAPHIE YOUGOSLAVE 1933. Edited by Leon Savadjian. 
1934. (Paris: Revue des Balkans. 8vo. 40 pp. 25 fr.) 
A useful annotated bibliography of some 100 publications issued during 
1933 dealing with Yugoslavia and with Balkan affairs from a Yugoslav 
standpoint. Agriculture, politics, economics, poetry and fiction are 
included. There is an index to some one hundred and twenty authors. 


U.S.S.R. 


70. BRIEF History OF Russia. By N. Pokrovsky. Translated by 
D. S. Mirsky. 2 vols. 1933. (London: Martin Lawrence. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. each volume.) 


THE “ biography of great men ”’ theory of history has long been 
obsolete everywhere; and the history of a western European country 
written to-day looks very different from the history of the same country 
written fifty or sixty years ago. But nowhere has history been turned 
so completely upside down as in Russia. The bourgeois historian, if he 
has given up writing in terms of generals and dynasties, still accepts the 
State as the fundamental basis of his narrative. The Marxist historian 
regards the State, like the monarchy, as the passing and secondary 
product of the economic configuration of society. 

Pokrovsky, who began to write on Russian history more than 
twenty-five years ago, and who died in 1932, was the first serious 
Marxist historian. His pre-War work was mainly directed to probing 
the economic foundations of Russian history down to the time of 
Peter the Great. The present Brief History of Russia, the first edition 
of which appeared soon after the War, adopts the new angle of the 
Soviet revolution. The perspective is quite changed. The first and 
shorter of the two volumes brings the record down to the end of the 
nineteenth century—and half of it is devoted to that century; the 
second volume is concerned almost entirely (since it stops short before 
the War) with the 1905 revolution. Thus the whole of Russian history 
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is depicted as the background of a revolutionary movement pro- 
gressively increasing in scope and intensity and about to reach its 
long-prepared culmination when the story ends. 

The adoption of these proportions is fortunate, at any rate for the 
non-Marxist reader ; for most people will recognise the vital importance 
of the class-struggle and of the economic factor in the history of the 
jast hundred years, whereas their application to earlier history still 
seems to many largely speculative. The history of nineteenth-century 
Russia wears, of course, an unfamiliar aspect in Pokrovsky’s hands, 
becoming in the main a history of successive revolutionary movements 
and of the social conditions which inspired them. But if this seems 
one-sided, it is at least a correction of the still greater one-sidedness of 
the old official histories. Of the 1905 revolution it is perhaps still 
too soon to have the definitive history ; but Pokrovsky’s second volume 
should fill the bill for some time. The critical reader may complain 
here and there of a tendency to rather naive over-simplification ; but 
this is almost inseparable from a strongly partisan outlook. Some- 
times indeed Pokrovsky seems to sin unnecessarily in this respect. 
It is not really true that the development of the old steam motor-car 
was stopped by the jealousy of the “ railway capitalist’; and it is 
inadequate to explain the cheapness of money in the eighteen-nineties 
by the sole fact that Europe had had no major war for twenty years. 

The translation, the work of Prince Mirsky, is all that could be 
desired. But the index is a poor affair, and the proof-reader has 
occasionally nodded. JouN HEATH. 


71. Russta To-pay. By Sherwood Eddy. 1934. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. xix + 316 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

72. ONE Woman’s Story. By Mary Britnieva. 1934. (London: 
Arthur Barker. 8vo. 287 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

73. IN THE CAULDRON OF RussIA, 1869-1933. By I. S. Prokhanoff. 
1933. (New York: All-Russian Evangelical Christian Union. 
8vo. 270 pp. $1.50.) 

Russia To-day, which has as its sub-title What can we Learn from It?, 
is divided into two parts, “The Warning of Russia’s Evils’’ and 
“Possible Contributions to Human Welfare,” the former occupying 
three chapters and the latter eight. Much study has gone to the 
preparation of this work, and it contains a great many facts (as well as 
a translation of the greater part of the Communist Manifesto). But 
the didactic purpose obtrudes rather forbiddingly ; and the book should 
be regarded as a compilation and classification of existing material 
rather than as an original contribution to our understanding of the 
Russian question. 


The author of One Woman’s Siory has no didactic purpose, but has 
written a book which some may find more significant as showing, 
apart from all theories, how the Soviet régime can react on the lives of 
individuals. She was the daughter of one of those nondescript Anglo- 
Russian families in pre-War Petersburg who hovered uneasily between 
two nationalities. When war broke out, her brothers joined the 
British army while she became a nurse in the Russian Red Cross. 
Just after the revolution she married a Russian doctor, who faute 
de mieux continued to work in Russia, and ultimately obtained a post 
on one of the Soviet ships plying between Leningrad and England, 
where their children were at school. In 1930, when a new drive 
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against bourgeois intellectuals was started, he was suddenly arrested 
and executed, presumably on suspicion of espionage. The simple 
straightforwardness of the narrative makes this a moving story. 


Another sincere autobiographical record is In the Cauldron of 
Russia. The author, a native of Vladikavkaz, was one of the founders, 
more than forty years ago, of the Russian Union of Evangelical Chris- 
tians; and in relating his experiences he tells the story of Evangelical 
Christianity in Russia since that time. It is curious to note how the 
treatment of religious unorthodoxy by the authorities has run parallel 
to their treatment of political unorthodoxy. Persecution of the 
Evangelicals was continuous until 1905, when a period of relative 
freedom, both religious and political, began. From about rorr, 
however, interference from the authorities was again experienced 
and was intensified on the outbreak of war. The Kerensky period 
brought a moment of complete freedom; and during the earlier years 
of the revolution, the Soviet régime, directing all their efforts against 
the Orthodox Church, were relatively tolerant of the Evangelicals. 
Gradually, however, the persecution of religion was intensified; and 
one gathers that, since the beginning of the Five-Year Plan, the 
organisation has been virtually broken up and any public practice of 
Evangelical Religion banned. Mr. Prokhanoff himself has been living 
in America since 1928. JouHN HEATH. 


74. CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SoviET Russia. Edited by William 
Clark Trow. Foreword by George S. Counts. Translated by 
Paul D. Kalachov. 1934. (Michigan: Ann Arbor Press. 8vo. 
20I pp. $1.25.) 

THE title of this American book is misleading. The introductory 
chapter by the editor apart, the book consists of a selection of five 
articles written by Soviet educationists and others on the aims and 
methods to be pursued in developing the work of the Young Pioneers— 
or, to use the full designation, the Children’s Communist Organisation of 
Young Pioneers in the Name of Lenin. The articles are addressed in 
the first place to leaders of Pioneer divisions, who are chosen from the 
ranks of the Young Communist League. 

The Pioneers are the junior hierarchy of Communist organisation 
in Soviet Russia. (A preparatory stage of Communist training for 
the child is provided by the Octobrist organisation, in which are 
enrolled children between the ages of seven and ten.) The Pioneer 
organisation is open to children of both sexes between the ages of ten 
and fifteen, and has a membership at the present day of more than 
4,000,000. Pioneer divisions, each including not more than fifty 
children, are formed within the limits of a residential centre, commune 
or section of industry, never through the medium of school. Their 
activities are furthered by the trade unions, by the local branch of the 
Commissariat of Health, by the voluntary organisations, and are rather 
loosely supervised by the Young Communist League. 

These activities are intended to complement the education in the 
theory and practice of Communism which the new generation receives 
at school. The Pioneer is expected to be a model to his fellows in school 
and out of school, an example to all children in the matter of self-help 
and self-discipline, and a potential leader of the new Socialist society in 
the making. Perhaps the best way of indicating the sort of duty laid 
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upon him is to quote from the statutory rules, which urge upon the 
Pioneer the following ideals :— 

“The dissemination of knowledge and of better practices in manual and 
technical labour; work in school; the improvement of sanitation, public health, 
and the conditions of living; participation in the work of governmental organisa- 
tions for the protection of children’s rights and for the control of child labour; 
struggle against injustice and against private ownership; . . . international and 
anti-religious education; the intelligent use of children’s leisure. . . . The 
Pioneer organisation should become the initiator and organiser of all useful social 
enterprises of the children masses.” 

It should be clear that a programme of this kind is drawn up in 
response not merely to revolutionary educational ideas, but also to the 
sheer pressure of Russian backwardness with its consequent emphasis 
at the present day on planning and organisation. Every little helps 
in existing conditions, and children make their contribution for both 
practical and psychological ends. In actual practice the Pioneer’s 
work consists of “‘ useful social labours,” such as the collection of raw 
materials, scrap, waste, etc., for which purpose he is organised into 
“links,” and of “ recreational and cultural activities,” which are per- 
formed in “ circles,” both units being devised to encourage the qualities 
of leadership. Over and above these activities, in which is included 
physical culture of a slightly military-defensive character, is the 
general conception of civic virtue in the transition to a classless society. 

It is with the ideological aspect of Pioneer “ self-activity ’’ that 
these five articles are chiefly concerned. The foreign educationist, 
while realising that the suggested methods of intellectual and moral 
guidance are relevant only to specifically Russian conditions, will find 
much that is interesting in the attitude displayed here to the personality 
of the child. He will also note, however, the stimulus to priggishness 
and intolerance contained in a somewhat premature sense of civic 
responsibility. To this aspect of character education all five authors 
are seemingly indifferent. R. D. CHARQUES. 


75. SUPPLY AND TRADE IN THE U.S.S.R. By W. Nodel. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 170 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

76. FOREIGN TRADE IN THE U.S.S.R. By J. D. Yanson. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 176 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

77. HEALTH PROTECTION IN THE U.S.S.R. By N.A.Semashko. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 176 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

78. THE SOVIET THEATRE. By P. A. Markov. 1934. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 176pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Messrs. GOLLANCZ inaugurate with these four volumes a “‘ New 
Soviet Library,” in which different aspects of Soviet life and organisa- 
tion are dealt with by recognised Soviet experts. The books are 
designed to appeal to the genera] reader as well as to the student. 
They seem to be on the whole fair and accurate; but they naturally 
adopt a standpoint favourable to the Soviet régime, and the propaganda 
element is not absent, exhibiting itself mainly in self-satisfied and not 
always relevant comparisons with the capitalist world. 

Mr. Nodel deals with internal trade in the Soviet Union. For 
anyone who is not content to accept the official slogans and tries to get 
beneath the surface, it is in many ways a puzzling subject. Can one 
attach any value to the figures which Mr. Nodel quotes to prove the 
elimination of the middle-man in Soviet trade when no account is 
taken of the ubiquitous Soviet official? Can one agree that wages are 
rising in the Soviet Union when prices, the touchstone of “‘ real’ wages, 
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remain variable and artificial? These and similar questions crop up 
on every other page, and not all Mr. Nodel’s assumptions will command 
general assent. The companion volume on foreign trade follows a 
more familiar and less contentious path, and is an excellent hand-book 
to the subject. There isa short concluding chapter on foreign shipping. 
It will be news to many readers that the Soviet authorities have in 
recent years chartered foreign tonnage to an annual value of from 
£6,000,000 to £9,000,000 to carry Soviet trade. The Soviet mercantile 
marine, considering its potentialities, is still in its infancy. 

The other two volumes now issued deal with Health Protection in 
the Soviet Union and with the Soviet-Theatre, and further volumes are 
announced on Agriculture, Finance, Communications and Education, 
and on the Problem of Nationalities. Joun HEATH. 


79. THE SovieT STATE. By B. W. Maxwell. 1934. (Topeka, 
Kansas: Steves and Wayburn. 8vo. xvi-+ 383 pp. $3.50.) 


MR. MAXWELL has provided in this substantial volume an outline of 
the Soviet system of administration, treating with great fullness such 
matters as electoral law, municipal government, police, control of the 
Press, etc. The chapters on State control of social and economic life 
are more sketchy, but contain most of the essential points. The 
treatment is throughout academic. The object of the author is to 
describe the laws and decrees in force in the various fields; he does not 
consider—except in a few obiter dicta—the method of their application 
or the state of affairs resulting from it. Within these limits, the book 
may serve as a useful summary. It is clear and well arranged. 

Joun HEATH. 


80. Trip To Russia. By L. K. Elmhirst. 1934. (New York: 
New Republic. 8vo. 213 pp. $1.00.) 

81. Moscow Excursion. ByP.T. 1934. (London: Gerald Howe. 
8vo. xii + II4 pp. 5s.) 

HERE are two more records of short excursions in the Soviet Union, 
undertaken in the autumns of 1932 and 1933 respectively. Mr Elm- 
hirst spent most of his time in the Caucasus and Armenia in the study 
of agriculture, including cotton-growing and tea-planting. He has 
been able to record some new and unfamiliar impressions, not all of them 
favourable; but he was not on the ground long enough to make any 
pronouncementsof much value on present conditions or future prospects. 
“P. T.” is more frankly superficial, and writes, as she travelled, purely 
for amusement. She is prettily perverse in refusing to believe anything 
she is told and seeing merit only in things which the Intourist guides 
did not show. A pleasant, pungent style redeems this little booklet 
from sheer triviality. JouN HEATH. 


82*. Russian Sociotocy. By Julius Hecker. 1934. (London: 
Chapman and Hall. 8vo. xvi + 313 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. HECKER has recently written two useful works of a popular 
character on the philosophical and religious theories of Bolshevism. 
The present book was apparently first published as long ago as 1915, 
and bears some of the marks of a university degree thesis. It is a 
scrappy compilation of not always well-digested facts, and was scarcely 
worth rescuing from oblivion. The first half has the additional dis- 
advantage of covering (or rather failing to cover) the same ground as 
President Masaryk’s Russia and Europe. JoHN HEATH. 
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83*. GooD-BYE Russia. By Captain Evan Cameron, R.A., R.N.R., 
F.R.A.S. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1934. 244 pp. 
I2s. 6d.) 

Tus is an account of Captain Cameron’s adventures after the War, 
when, in command of the transport Rio Negro, he helped to save a 
number of White Russian refugees from the Crimea and Batoum. It 
is a simple and charming story, rightly described by Mr. Masefield in 
his introduction as “‘ hardly to be bettered as an example of modest 
self-effacing under-statement ”’; for although the author’s praises are 
all for others, it is clear that the tasks which he carried out called for 
much courage, resource and humanity. Besides being an attractive 
narrative it has its value as a footnote to history; for the story of the 
evacuation of the White Russians is too little known, and this is a first- 
hand account. Captain Cameron is to be congratulated on his work 
in 1920 and in 1934. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


84*. THE SOVIETS AT GENEVA: the U.S.S.R. and the League of Nations, 
1919-1933. By Kathryn W. Davis. 1934. (Geneva: Kundig. 
8vo. 315 pp. 5/rs. Swiss.) 

TuIs book is not a complete study of the relations between the 
Soviet Government and the League of Nations—work for which the 
author, knowing no Russian, frankly confesses herself incompetent— 
but a valuable collection of the materials, from the Geneva side, on 
which such a study would have to be based. Every appearance and 
activity of Soviet delegates at Geneva during the past twelve years 
is chronicled with thoroughness and detachment; and considering that 
the book is a compilation rather than a piece of original writing, it reads 
remarkably well. The fact that it was printed and published in non- 
English-speaking countries must excuse a rather large number of mis- 
prints, but scarcely explains misspellings like Rosenburg, Count 
Bernstdorff or Tewfik Rushtidi Bey, or a solecism like M. Jonkheer 
Loudon. JoHN HEATH. 


85*. Diz KRISE DER SOZIALISTISCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFT IN DER SOVIET- 
UNION. By Dr. Otto Schiller. [Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, 79. 
Sonderheft.] 1933. (Berlin: Parey Verlag. 8vo. 82 pp. 
Rm. 6.40.) 


A careful analysis by a qualified agricultural expert of agricultural 
conditions in the Soviet Union under the first Five-Year Plan. 


86. REMINISCENCES OF LENIN. By Clare Zetkin. 1934. (New 
York: International Publishers. 8vo. 65 pp. $0.75.) 

This little volume reports a number of conversations between Lenin 
and Clara Zetkin between 1920 and 1923. It reads like an accurate 
record. But apart from some discussions about the internal affairs of the 
German Communist Party, which are of limited interest, there is nothing 
which is not familiar. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


87*. EGYPT SINCE CROMER, Vol. II. By Lord Lloyd. 1934. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. viii-+ 418 pp. 2Is.) 

Vo.tuME II of Lord Lloyd’s Egypt since Cromer is a notable work, and 
none the worse for being a subjective presentation of history. The 
interest is thereby heightened, the narrative is more vivid. In the 
process, no doubt, the detachment that flavoured the earlier volume 
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has suffered, and certain chapters suggest an apologia rather than 
history. But that is an impression commonly left by autobiography, 
and Lord Lloyd’s disarming preface forbids comment upon his desertion 
of objective writing. Moreover, the book gains by the change. The 
story moves more smoothly, and presents the issues more clearly. 
Part of the triumph may perhaps be attributed to the liberal view taken 
by the Foreign Office of the prerogative of a High Commissioner, 
aspiring to write the history of his own times. That a retired public 
servant is at liberty to publish documents relating to his own period of 
office is intelligible enough : that Lord Lloyd has been permitted to 
make use of his predecessor’s despatches, is the more gratifying in 
view of the Foreign Office’s customary reluctance to release documents, 
until interest in their publication has faded. Happily the author of 
this volume has contrived to overcome that disinclination, and in 
consequence is in a position to give an authoritative account of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations during the troubled years 1919-1929. 

Lord Lloyd’s judgment of the Milner Mission is sombre : he cannot 
commend Milner’s disregard of his terms of reference within a few days 
of the Mission’sarrival in Cairo, or bless the laterdeliberationsin London. 
The proposals that resulted from those deliberations he thinks rested 
upon “ pious and rather sentimental aspirations.”” The verdict is too 
sweeping. Encompassed in Cairo by a boycott he could not pierce, 
Milner had either to confess that the Egyptian problem was insoluble, 
or approach it from a new angle. Surely his choice of the alternative 
was courageous and statesmanlike. Lloyd is on firmer ground in the 
succeeding chapters. His comments upon the Curzon-Adli and the 
MacDonald-Zaghlul abortive negotiations and the Declaration of 
Independence, are shrewd and judicial: his tribute to Lord Allenby is 
graceful and becoming. 

Entertaining the belief that ‘‘the definite implications”’ of the 
Declaration of Independence had been considerably disregarded, Lord 
Lloyd came to Egypt in 1925 as High Commissioner. It was a delicate 
moment, Parliament had been dissolved, the country was being 
governed from the palace, Great Britain had not contemplated that 
contingency in promulgating the Declaration of Independence, and 
Lord Lloyd undertook the task of reminding the King that he was a 
constitutional sovereign. He describes lucidly the part he played on 
that occasion: he discusses impartially first his struggle to retain in 
the Civil Service a larger number of British officials than the Egyptian 
government desired, and next his attitude towards certain changes in 
the Egyptian army contemplated by Parliament. In both instances 
the crux lay in the interpretation of the four reserves attached to the 
Declaration of Independence. It was legitimate enough to consider 
such services as railways or public security as subject to these reserves : 
it was more questionable perhaps to class justice or education with 
them. No less may be said of the military “crisis.” In maintaining 
the authority of the Senior British officer in the Army, Lloyd was on 
unimpeachable ground : in objecting to the addition of a few hundred 
rifles to the serving battalions, his footing was less secure. He stoutly 
defends his action in these pages. None the less it must be said that at 
times he seems to overdo his advocacy; though against that comment 
must be set the undeniable fact that from first to last he had the 
gs and confidence of the British business community. 

he volume closes on an unexpected note: a personal dispute 
arising out of an honourable difference of opinion. But that note 
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cannot affect judgment of this notable and well-documented book, and 
future historians of the British Occupation will have reason to be 
grateful to the author of Egypt since Cromer. P. G. ELcoop. 


88. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE FAR EAST AND THE NEAR EAST. 
By C. H. Becker. 1933. [University of London Institute of 
Education, Studies and Reporis, No. 1.] (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 44 pp. 2s.) 

Tuis little pamphlet, as the last testament of a man of outstanding 
rank both as an educationist and as an orientalist, possesses an import- 
ance far greater than its bulk. During his last years of life Professor 
Becker had begun to devote himself to the study of educational con- 
tacts between Europe and Asia, with what fruitful results may be 
gauged from his provisional conclusions embodied in these lectures. 
The thesis which he defends is that while it is possible, and even desirable, 
for the Asiatic peoples to assimilate modern Western ideals of education, 
the forcing of European and American educational methods upon 
China and the Muslim East without regard to their historic cultures 
threatens to be disastrous in its consequences. After exposing the 
multiple evils resulting from this dislocation, he seeks for a formula 
of reconciliation, and, for the Muslim world, proposes to find it in 
“an altered habit of economic thinking.”” The argument is conducted 
with that mastery of the trenchant phrase which marked all Becker’s 
work, though the packing of so much material into small compass 
makes a heavy demand on the reader’s attention. But those who will 
take the trouble to read these few pages with care will be rewarded by 
a fresh vision of one of the great problems of adjustment with which 
it has fallen to our age to wrestle. H. A. R. Gis. 


89. THE INDUSTRIALISATION OF THE NEAR East. By Dr. Kurt 
Griinwald. [Bulletin of the Palestine Economic Society, Vol. VI, 
No 3.] 1934. (Tel-Aviv. 8vo. iv + 139 pp.) 

THIs attempt to draw up, for the first time, a general survey of 
industrial activity in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Cyprus (Turkey 
is briefly dealt with in an Appendix) was faced with no inconsiderable 
difficulties. Of all these countries, Palestine is the only one for which 
satisfactory statistics are available. Egypt comes next, with fairly 
adequate figures for the actual distribution of industry; those for 
Syria and Lebanon are scrappy, while for Iraq and Cyprus they are 
reduced to little more than statistics of a few individual concerns. 
Dr. Grunwald deserves full credit for the painstaking labour with which 
he has put together these heterogeneous materials (though the statistical 
tables suffer from several misprints) and for the short but enlightening 
introduction which he has written to them. In forty-seven pages 
he sums up the process of industrialisation in the Near East as a whole, 
analyses the natural and political factors which have contributed to 
its development and makes a classification by types of industry. The 
exposition keeps, as far as can be judged, pretty close to the facts, and 
it is not the fault of the author, but due mainly to the poverty of the 
statistical material at his disposal, that some of the important aspects 
discussed in the introduction cannot at present be appreciated in detail. 
Except in the case of Palestine, he has had to deal with global figures (7.e. 
to leave undifferentiated modern machine industry and the old hand 
industries), industry working with foreign capital and under foreign 
direction and that locally directed with native capital. In certain 
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other respects also his very devotion to strictly economic data gives 
a misleading picture. Except for a fleeting reference to “ certain 
spiritual lines of demarcation,” the psychological issues are not touched 
on, and political issues are, with one exception, as carefully avoided. 
The private political objectives of certain economic measures in Egypt, 
for example, pass unremarked, and no opinion is offered as to whether 
the Commission Permanente des Franchises Industrielles is favourably 
viewed by native Syrian manufacturers. The exception, as might have 
been expected, is the attitude of the Government of Palestine to 
Jewish industrial undertakings, which is dragged in for fresh criticism 
and castigation every three or four pages. H. A. R. Grp. 


go*. LA FASE ATTUALE DEL PROBLEMA SIRIANO. By Romolo Tritonj. 
1934. (Rome: La Nuova Antologia. Reprint from La Nuova 
Antologia, rst April, 1934. 8vo. 9 pp.) 

Discusses the Syrian Mandate since its origin and argues that, at the 
conclusion of the French Mandate, Syria should be made independent, 
with the consequence of equal opportunity for commercial relations with 
and economic exploitation of the country’s resources by Italy as by France. 


g1*. THE WOES OF A DISTRESSED NATION: Being an Account of the 

Assyrian people from 1914 to 1934. By F. N. Heazell. 1934. 
(London: The Faith Press. Sm. 8vo. 24pp. Is.) 

The author was formerly Priest of the Archbishop’s Assyrian Mission. 


INDIA 


g2. A FoREIGNER Looks AT INDIA. By P. Staal. 1934. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 251 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. STAAL has made a survey of India and her history, and he puts 
before his readers a bird’s-eye view of the demography of India and her 
history through the ages, ending with a discussion of impending 
political and constitutional changes. There is a chapter on caste 
which contains a competent summary of current theories of its origin 
and evolution. What Mr. Staal saw, when he looked at India, was to 
a great extent determined by the particular standpoint from which he 
made his survey, and by the mental presuppositions which underlie 
his interpretation of what he saw. Perhaps the chief interest of this 
book is its naive exposition of the author’s philosophy of Western life 
andculture. In the battle of life the glittering prizes are for the strong, 
whose will to power has not become corrupted by ease and luxury; 
for normal human beings, especially if they belong to a Great Power, 
must naturally aspire to world domination (p. 152). In such a pre- 
datory world a wise Government must stand in shining armour with 
no sentimental illusions that justice may ever prevail when “real 
power ”’ has thrown its sword into the scales (p. 158). The ‘‘ North- 
West Civilisation ’”’ (p. 109) by virtue of which the Western races have 
“conquered the world,”’ owes its vitality to the barbarian races who 
overthrew Rome and to the subsequent invasions of Europe by the 
Norsemen. Little or nothing was contributed by the ancient Greco- 
Roman culture or by the Eastern intellectual centres at Alexandria 
and Byzantium (p. 110). Mr. Staal makes no mention of the 
Hebraic culture or of Palestine, and it is indeed evident that no ele- 
ments in the North-West civilisation are derived from the Sermon on 
the Mount. Mr. Staal is of opinion that an autocratic government is 
the only possible form of government in India, and that the seeds of 
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decay and ultimate disaster were sown when the first departures from 
that form were made in the middle nineteenth century under the 
unhappy influence of liberal ideas and the democratic spirit. 

F. G. PRATT. 


AFRICA 


93*. THE GREAT TREK. By E. A. Walker. [Pioneer History Series.] 
1934. (London: A. and C. Black. 8vo. xii+ 389 pp. 
15S.) 

THE GREAT TREK was at one time treated by historians as an 
impulsive expression of Boer indignation at the mismanagement of 
South African affairs by Downing Street. It was, however, much more 
an outcome of developments which began long before Great Britain 
became responsible for governing the Cape. It is the central event of 
South African history, arising out of the past, and laying the foundation 
of the future, irrespective of the passage of governments, which was 
varied enough during the sixty years preceding it. Professor Walker 
takes the date of Governor Van Plettenberg’s tour of the Eastern 
border, and the erection of his famous and transitory beacon, as the 
starting point. Between that date and the Great Trek no fewer than 
five different administrations were in control at Cape Town, all of which 
contributed to the movement. For the frontier spirit of which it was 
an expression is the antithesis of settled government. The two act 
as irritants to each other. In this the Great Trek resembled other 
expansionist movements elsewhere. It differed from them only in 
the smallness of the number of the migrants in comparison with the 
magnitude of their influence on history. A proper appreciation of the 
implications of the Trek are essential to an understanding of all that 
has subsequently happened, and is happening to-day in South Africa. 
The importance of the subject of Professor Walker’s book therefore 
cannot be overstated. Nor is anyone more qualified to do it justice. 

H. A. WyNDHAM. 


94*. LE CamEroun. By J. Wilbois. 1934. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 
256 pp. 15 /rs.) 

M. Wixsots’ study of the Cameroons is welcome. Unsuited for 
white colonisation, the Cameroons are virtually free from colour prob- 
lems; but M. Wilbois draws attention to the importance of the relations 
between the secular administration and the Catholic missions, with 
their differing attitudes toward native customs such as polygamy. 
A large portion of the book deals with the work of the Saint-Esprit 
Fathers and describes the enthusiasm with which the population 
accepts the Christian faith. 

The author’s analysis of the customs and character of the negro 
shows a consciousness of his possibilities as well as of his limitations. 
His account of the administration is less penetrating, but equally just. 
Itisa pity that M. Wilbois excludes the northern areas of the Cameroons 
from his survey, as the reader is unable to gauge the effect of advancing 
Islam ; nor does he attempt to compare the administration with that of 
other equatorial territories or even with the German rule it replaced. 
But within these limits M. Wilbois has succeeded in producing an 
impartial and readable study which will be of value to all who are 
interested in colonial affairs. 

There is a misprint on page 54. H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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95*. RACE AND ECONOMICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By W. G. Ballinger. 
[Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 21.] 1934. (London: Hogarth 
Press. 8vo. 67 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Mr. BALLINGER’s views on the South African Native problem are 
well known, and this pamphlet is an impressive statement of them. 
The capitalist, of course, is made to bear a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility, but the South African Labour Party is equally criticised for 
failing to see the vital importance of raising the Native wage nearer to 
the level at which a European standard can be maintained. He has 
hopes of cooperation improving the position of the Natives, and gives 
an interesting history of the recently formed Western Native Township 
Cooperative Society in Johannesburg, the success of which is much to 
be desired. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


g6*. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEGRO MiGRATION. ByF. A. RossandL.V. 
Kennedy. 1934. (Columbia University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 251 pp. 25s.) 

The authors of this bibliography have wisely not attempted to make it 

exhaustive—a mistake only too often made by compilers. It covers all 

books and articles from Journals published in the United States from 1865 

to 1933 bearing directly or indirectly on this subject. Over three thousand 

were examined, of which nearly thirteen hundred have been selected as 

being either of use to the future student, or against which he should be 

warned as of no value. The result is a most useful contribution to Negro 
bibliography. H. A. W. 

97*. TANGANYIKA AND ITs Future. By D. Julius Richter. [World 

Dominion Survey Series.| 1934. (London: World Dominion 

Press. 8vo. I12 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THIs is a survey of the present missionary position in Tanganyika. 
The first chapter gives a sketch of the land and its people, including its 
history. It is not clear what the statement that ‘“‘ the Indians had 
been promised during the Great War that the Tanganyika territory 
might become open for Indian immigration and colonisation ’’ either 
means, or to what it refers. Sir Samuel Wilson is also incorrectly 
described as “the Colonial Secretary of State”? in 1929. The in- 
formation given about the Missions is useful and reliable. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


g8*. EGypT AND NEGRO AFRICA. By C.G. Seligman. [The Frazer 
Lecture for 1933 delivered in the University of Liverpool.] 1934. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. 82 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Professor Seligman here reviews some of the eviderice of the penetration 
of Egyptian influence into Africa, drawing his examples from the Nile 
Valley South of Khartum, parts of East and South Africa, and Nigeria. 
The book is illustrated and has a good map. HB. A. W. 


FAR EAST 


g9*. COMMUNICATIONS IN THE Far East. By F.V.de Fellner. 1934. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. vi-+ 362 pp. 15s.) 


THE first sixty pages of this book contain observations such as :— 


“Regions with high mountains are unsuitable for inland water traffic.” 
“ Communication itself will always be determined by the character of the medium 
of the communication.” “ A district may be considered a town where the density 
of the population is substantially higher than in other parts of the country.” 
“‘ Steam is generally generated by burning coal.” 


When the author descends from the abstract to the concrete we 
find such nonsensical statements as that 
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“‘ China is one of the richest countries iniron.”’ ‘‘ China possesses an organised 
network of railways, which is being extended more and more according to a well- 
thought-out plan.” 


The author thinks that Chinese railways are in financial difficulties 
because they use all their revenues to pay their debts. ‘“‘ Means of 
communication in Siam ”’ are disposed of in a chapter of four pages. 
Another chapter on “ Railways in Manchuria’”’ begins by admitting 
that it is impossible to supply reliable data with regard to the railway 
system of this country. As the authorities chiefly relied on seem to be 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, and a Japanese Guide to 
China of 1924, this is perhaps not surprising. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that it did not occur to the author that he might learn something 
about his subject before writing a book about it. JOHN BRENT. 


100*. UNDERSTAND THE CHINESE. By William Martin. Translated 
from the French by E. W. Dickes. With an Introduction by 
Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 1934. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
xili-++ 249 pp. Map. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 

oI. WAYS THAT ARE DARK: THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINA. By Ralph 
Townsend. 1934. (New York and London: Putnam. 8vo. 
336 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

102*. ONE’s CoMPANY: A JOURNEY TO CHINA. By Peter Fleming. 
1934. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 319 pp. Illus. 

s. 6d.) 


103. FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE CHINESE SOVIET REPUBLIC. With 
an introduction by Bela Kun. 1934. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 92 pp. Map. 2s. 6d.) 


OF these four books three present impressions of China gathered by 
foreigners who have recently travelled or resided in the country. The 
late M. William Martin, whose untimely death occurred just after his 
completion of Understand the Chinese, was formerly Foreign Editor of 
the Journal de Genéve, and visited China last year. Mr. Fownsend, 
who comes from North Carolina and began his career as a journalist 
in San Francisco, was in the American Consular Service at Shanghai 
and Foochow for two years from 1931. Mr. Fleming comes from Eton, 
is the author of Brazilian Adventure, and made a journey through 
Manchukuo and China last year as a Times Special Correspondent. 

No two books could be more flatly contradictory than Understand 
the Chinese and Ways that are Dark, whether in versions of fact or 
expressions of opinion. M. Martin, described by Sir Arthur Salter in 
his foreword as ‘“‘an ardent liberal and a great internationalist,” is 
concerned to defend China against her detractors. Mr. Townsend is 
out to combat ‘‘ maudlin sentiment about China” and “ fatuous 
attempts to sprinkle bright hopes over dark facts.” M. Martin 
considers that China is doing about as well as can be expected in the 
circumstances and is making steady progress towards effective national 
unity; he denies vehemently that there is “‘ chaos ’’ in China, though he 
admits that there are ‘‘ troublesome superficial disturbances.” Mr. 
Townsend holds that the disunion remains as great as ever, an “‘ equili- 
brium of chaos” with no end in sight. M. Martin says he went to 
China ‘‘with no preconceived ideas,’ but with ‘the instinctive 
sympathy which any man whose heart is in the right place should feel 
for the victims of an abominable act of aggression.” Mr. Townsend is 
so far from being indignant at the ‘‘ abominable act of aggression ’’ that 
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he quotes with approval what he declares to have been the common wish 
among local American business men in 1931: ‘‘ I hope the Japs beat 
hell out of ’em.”’ 

M. Martin tells us that ‘“‘ in the course of countless talks with the 
most eminent Chinese ”’ he has ‘‘ constantly had the impression of a 
frankness, straightforwardness and goodwill that cannot but inspire 
confidence.’”’ Mr. Townsend’s experience as a Consul in dealing with 
Chinese is that “‘ from the smallest to the largest affairs the aim always, 
among themselves and with foreigners, seems to be deception.”’ As 
regards Chinese justice M. Martin was told by ‘“‘an American holding a 
position of eminence and authority in Peking”’ that he had found 
“unfailing satisfaction ” in relations with Chinese courts. Mr. Town- 
send, on the other hand, agrees with Mr. H. G. W. Woodhead, who says 
in The Yangtse and its Problems that he never met a foreigner who 
“considered it possible to obtain elementary justice in a Chinese 
tribunal.” 

With such divergent sympathies and experiences it is not surprising 
that the two authors should differ as to the policies they advocate. 
M. Martin, as a League of Nations enthusiast, regrets that the League 
was unable to crush Japan by force and that the Chinese themselves 
did not wage “‘ a war fought to the last trench,”’ which “‘ would beyond 
doubt have unified and galvanised the nation.’”’ But since these 
opportunities have been missed, it is now the duty of the League to aid 
China “‘ to reconstitute herself and to become strong.”” Mr. Townsend, 
on the contrary, advises his countrymen in the United States to stop 
“ pulling China’s chestnuts out of the fire ’”’ and to avoid a Far Eastern 
policy which is likely to lead to a conflict with Japan. 


Anyone who reads these two books in succession will probably feel 
somewhat bewildered at the end of his reading, but he will be inclined 
to think that the truth about China lies somewhere between the 
extremes they represent. Such an impression will be strengthened 
if he goes on to read One’s Company. The picture of China which 
emerges from Mr. Fleming’s book is less favourable than M. Martin’s, 
but a good deal more so than Mr. Townsend’s. Mr. Fleming appears 
to have no political axe to grind; he cannot be labelled pro-Chinese or 
anti-Chinese, and he does not make any recommendations of policy. 
Though he went to China as a journalist, the book is simply a narrative 
of personal experience as a traveller; there is, however, no lack of 
intelligent comment on matters which came within range of his vision. 
The result can hardly rank as a study of the situation in China, but it 
provides a useful check on more partisan accounts. The style is light 
and even flippant, but it does not jar except where the author yields 
to the temptation of making fun at the expense of people who have 
afforded him hospitality. 

Mr. Fleming tells us that in his travels he found ‘‘ a continuous 
pleasure in the charm, the humour, the courtesy, the industry and the 
fundamentally reasonable outlook of the inhabitants ’’; what he found 
conspicuously lacking was an ability to “get things done.” “ The 
curse of China,”’ he says, ‘‘ is ineffectiveness.” To this generalisation 
he makes one important exception—“ the Chinese Communists are not 
ineffective.” Mr. Fleming visited the Nationalists’ Anti-Communist 
front in Kiangsi; he claims to have been the first foreign journalist to 
do so. He concludes that there is not in China to-day “even the 
nucleus of an army capable of clearing the Red Areas in southern 
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Kiangsi.”” On the other hand, he does not think highly of Communist 
prospects in other parts of China. 


Bela Kun, who writes a preface to Fundamental Laws of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic, is more optimistic. He claims that the Chinese Soviet 
Republic, made up of scattered areas, controls one-sixth of China 
(which appears to be at present an exaggeration), and, though the 
League of Nations, Japan, Chiang Kai-shek and Trotsky are all working 
together against it, is “‘ not only the vanguard of the national struggles 
for liberation of the colonial peoples, but the pride of the whole inter- 
national revolutionary proletariat.’”’ The Chinese Soviet Government, 
which has its capital at Shuikin, does not regard its task as one of self- 
defence, for the first article of its Constitution declares that its goal is 
the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship throughout China. 
The programme on which it fights is indicated by the legislation set forth 
in this book. With the instability of the present Nanking government, 
dependent as it appears to be on the talents of one man, and the 
continuation of disastrous economic conditions in spite of so many 
stirring promises made by the Kuomintang, there would be nothing 
surprising in a new revolutionary wave comparable to that of 1926, 
and as long as the Communists hold an unconquered base in the middle 
of South China they are in a position to take advantage of whatever 
opportunity offers, with or without support from Soviet Russia. 


We are likely to hear more of them in the near future. 
G. F. Hupson. 


104*, CHINAAND JAPAN: A World Coalition against Japan. By Georg 
Gothein. 1934. (London: Hamilton Press. Sm.8vo. 32 pp. 
Is.) 

The author was a member of the Prussian Diet for ten years and a 
member of the German Reichstag for twenty-three years. To prevent the 
peace of the world being drastically disturbed he advocates a general 
boycott of Japanese shipping and export and an absolute cessation of 
delivery to her of raw materials. 


105. ONTWIKKELING VAN EN KOLONISATIE IN NIEUW-GUINEA. Rap- 
port van de Studiecommissie ingesteld door de Vaderlandsche Club 
in Nederland. 1934. (The Hague: Van Cleef. 8vo. 76 pp.) 


Tuis report outlines a scheme for the colonisation of the interior of 
New Guinea by Dutch settlers from Java sufficiently acclimatised to 
carry on agriculture in the tropics without the assistance of native 
labour. New Guinea is selected as the only area under Dutch adminis- 
tration where there is sufficient vacant land and no risk of competition 
from natives with a lower standard of living. The scheme is advocated 
as a means of relieving unemployment and checking Japanese expansion. 
The development of the tropical areas of Australia is cited as evidence 
of its practicability. It has not at present the approval of the Govern- 
ment, but active governmental measures would be necessary to create 
the conditions which the promoters regard as essential for success. 
These include the grant to settlers of definitive titles to land and the 
abrogation of the existing “‘ fiction ’’ of the suzerainty over Dutch New 
Guinea of the Rajah of Tidore. In place of the present protectorate 
régime they recommend a system approximating to the “ simple and 
practical ’’ methods of Australian New Guinea rather than the “intricate 
and cumbrous ” regulations which at present govern such matters as 
labour and mineral rights. L. P. Marr. 
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106. DE CHINEEZEN IN NEDERLANDSCH OostT-INDIE. By J. Moerman. 
2 vols. 1933. (Groningen-Batavia: Noordhoff. 8vo. 53, 56 
pp. Fl. 1.75 each volume.) 


A brief account of the social organisation of the Chinese population in 
the Dutch East Indies, intended to counteract prevailing misconceptions. 


107. ISLAND INDIA GOES TO SCHOOL. By Edwin R. Embree, Margaret 
Sargent Simon, W. Bryant Mumford. 1934. (University of 
Chicago Press. 8vo. Iz0pp. 2oillus. $2.) 

A survey of education in the Dutch East Indies, together with some 
comments on the aims and conduct of education in any colonial area. The 
study was undertaken by two Americans and one Englishman, and has 
been attractively issued under the auspices of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


LATIN AMERICA 


108. PEACE BY REVOLUTION: an Interpretation of Mexico. By 
Frank Tannenbaum. 1933. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. Oxford University Press. 8vo. 308 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


TuIs is the third important book on Mexico published by the 
Columbia University Press in the last two years. It is the least 
technical of the three and will therefore appeal to a wider public. The 
first 100 pages are mainly historical and, while not containing any new 
material, form an excellent treatise on the history of the country down 
to the fall of Porfirio Diaz. The complicated tale of the Revolution 
itself is concisely and accurately told. The results of the Revolution 
as regards Land and Labour, and the Legislation consequent thereon, 
are dealt with in two important sections, while the final section is 
devoted to Education, of which the writer had made a thorough and 
most sympathetic study. 

The author is inclined to attribute too much influence to discontent 
and to design in his views as to the genesis of the Revolution. He has 
probably justification for this in the original uprising under Madero, 
but the later developments were in most cases due to lust for power or 
greed for money rather than to any sense of grievance. The extra- 
ordinary attitude of President Wilson, which did so much to increase 
the number and duration of the outbreaks, is hardly alluded to in the 
book. A remarkable consequence of the Revolution, which is not 
mentioned, but which must be plain to those who have visited the 
country in recent years, is that the Government of the country is no less 
oligarchical to-day than in the times of Diaz, and the sweets of office are 
in just as few hands. 

The economic effect of the transfer of the land from the hacendado 
to the peasant and the consequent diminution of the whole agricultural 
output of the country receive no mention in the excellent chapter on 
Land. The Labour Law, perhaps the most advanced example of such 
legislation outside Russia, is very well described, and the interesting 
view is put forward that the high wages and other difficulties inherent 
in this law may have the unexpected effect of encouraging the old 
handicrafts and their many delightful products. No attempt is made 
to deal with the subject of the large debt due to foreign investors or 
the prospects of its liquidation. VINCENT YORKE. 
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